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Cuapter XI. 
FROM IMPINGTON GORSE. 


r eo fox ran straight from the coverts through his well-known 
- haunts to Impington Park, and as the hounds were astray there 
for two or three minutes there was a general idea that he too had 
got up into a tree,—which would have amused the Senator very much 
had the Senator been there. But neither had the country nor the 
pace been adapted to wheels, and the Senator and the Paragon were 
now returning along the road towards Bragton. The fox had tried 
his old earths at _Impington High wood, and had then skulked back 
along the outside of the covert. Had not one of the whips seen him 
he would have been troubled no further on that day,—a fact, which if 
it could have been explained to the Senator in all its bearings, would 
greatly have added to his delight. But Dick viewed him; and with 
many holloas and much blowing of horns, and prayers from Captain 
Glomax that gentlemen would only be so good as to hold their 
tongues, and a full-tongued volley of abuse from half the field against 
an unfortunate gentleman who rode after the escaping fox before a 
hound was out of the covert, they settled again to their business. It 
was pretty to see the quiet ease and apparent nonchalance and almost 
affected absence of bustle of those who knew their work,—among 
whom were specially to be named young Hampton, and the elder 
Botsey, and Lord Rufiord, and, above all, a dark-visaged, long- 
whiskered, sombre, military man who had been in the carriage with 
Lord Rufford, and who had hardly spoken a‘word to any one the whole 
day. This was the celebrated Major Caneback, known to all the world 


as one of the dullest men and best riders across country that England 
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had ever produced. But he was not so dull but that he knew how to 
make use of his accomplishment, so ag always to be able to get a 
mount on a friend’s horses. If a man wanted to make a horse, or 
to try a horse, or to sell a horse, or to buy a horse, he delighted to 
put Major Caneback up. The Major was sympathetic and made his 
friend’s horses, and tried them, and sold them. Then he would take 
his two bottles of wine,—of course from his friend’s cellar,—and when 
asked about the day’s sport would be oracular in two words, “ Rather 
slow,” “Quick spurt,” “Goodish thing,” “ Regularly mulled,” and 
such like. Nevertheless it was a great thing to have Major Cane- 
back with you. To the list of those who rode well and quietly must 
in justice be added our friend Larry Twentyman, who was in truth a 
good horseman. And he had three things to do, which it was diffi- 
cult enough to combine. He had a young horse which he would have 
liked to sell; he had to coach Kate Masters on his pony ;—and he 
desired to ride like Major Caneback. 

From Impington Park they went in a straight line to Littleton 
Gorse skirting certain small woods which the fox disdained to enter. 
Here the pace was very good, and the country was all grass. It was 
the very cream of U.R.U.; and could the Senator have read the feel- 
ings of the dozen leading men in the run, he would have owned that 
they were for the time satisfied with their amusement. Could he 
have read Kate Masters’ feelings he would have had to own that she 
was in an earthly Paradise. When the pony paused at the big brook, 
brought his four legs steadily down on the brink as though he were 
going to bathe, then with a bend of his back leaped to the other side, 
dropping his hind legs in and instantly recovering them, and when 
she saw that Larry had waited just a moment for her, watching 
to see what might be her fate, she was in heaven. “ Wasn't it a 
big one, Larry ?” she asked in her triumph. “ He did go in behind !” 
“Those cats of things always do it somehow,” Larry replied dart- 
ing forward again and keeping the Major well in his eye. The brook 
had stopped one or two, and tidings came up that Ned Botsey had 
broken his horse’s back. The knowledge of the brook had sent some 
round by the road,—steady riding men such as Mr. Runciman and 
Doctor Napper. Captain Glomax had got into it and came up after- 
wards wet through, with temper by no means improved. But the 
glory of the day had been the way in which Lord Rufford’s young 
bay mare, who had never seen a brook before, had flown over it with 
the Major on her back, taking it, as Larry afterwards described, 
“just in her stride, without condescending to look at it. I was just 
behind the Major, and saw her do it.” Larry understood that a man 
should never talk of his own place in a run, but he didn’t quite 
understand that neither should he talk of having been close to another 
man who was supposed to have had the best of it. Lord Rufford, 
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who didn’t talk much of these things, quite understood that he had 


received full value for his billet and mount in the improved character 
of his mare. 


Then there was a little difficulty at the boundary fence of Impington 
Hall Farm. The Major who didn’t know the ground, tried it at an 


impracticable place, and brought his mare down. But she fell at the 


right side, and he was quick enough in getting away from her, not to 
fall under her in the ditch. Tony Tuppett, who knew every foot of 
that double ditch and bank, and every foot in the hedge above, kept 
well to the left and crept through a spot where one ditch ran into 


the other, intersecting of the fence. Tony, like a knowing huntsman 
as he was, rode always for the finish and not for immediate glory. 


Both Lord Rufford and Hampton, who in spite of their affected non- 
chalance were in truth rather riding against one another, took it all 
in a fly, choosing a lighter spot than that which the Major had 
encountered. Larry had longed to follow them, or rather to take it 
alongside of them, but was mindful at last of Kate and hurried down 
the ditch to the spot which Tony had chosen and which was now 
crowded by horsemen. ‘He would have done it as well as the best 
of them,” said Kate, panting for breath. 

“We're all right,” said Larry. ‘Follow me. Don’t let them 
hustle you out. Now, Mat, can’t you make way for a lady half a 
minute ?” Mat growled, quite understanding the use which was 
being made of Kate Masters; but he did give way and was rewarded 
with a gracious smile. ‘ You are going uncommon well, Miss Kate,” 
said Mat, “and I won’t stop you.” ‘I am so much obliged to you, 
Mr. Ruggles,” said Kate, not scrupling for a moment to take the 
advantage offered her. The fox had turned a little to the left, which 
was in Larry’s favour, and the Major was now close to him, covered 
on one side with mud, but still looking as though the mud were all 
right. There are some men who can crush their hats, have their 
boots and breeches full of water, and be covered with dirt from their 
faces downwards, and yet look as though nothing were amiss, while, 
with others, the marks of a fall are always provocative either of pity 
or ridicule. “I hope you're not hurt, Major Caneback,” said Larry, 
glad of the occasion to speak to so distinguished an individual. The 
Major grunted as he rode on, finding no necessity here even for his 
customary two words, Little accidents, such as that, were the price 
he paid for his day’s entertainment. 

As they got within view of Littleton Gorse Hampton, Lord Rufford, 
and Tony had the best of it, though two or three farmers were very 
close to them. At this moment Tony’s mind was much disturbed, 
and he looked round more than once for Captain Glomax. Captain 
Glomax had got into the brook, and had then ridden down to the high 
road which ran here near to them and which, as he knew, ran within 
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one field of the gorse. He had lost his place and had got a ducking 
and was a little out of humour with things in general. It had not 
been his purpose to go to Impington on this day, and he was still, in 
his mind, saying evil things of the U.R.U. respecting that poisoned 
fox. Perhaps he was thinking, as itinerant masters often must think, 
that it was very hard to have to bear so many unpleasant things for 
a poor £2,000 a year, and meditating, as he had done for the last two 
seasons, a threat that unless the money was increased, he wouldn’t 
hunt the country more than three times a week. As Tony got near 
to the gorse and also near to the road he managed with infinite skill 
to get the hounds off the scent, and to make a fictitious cast to the 
left as though he thought the fox had traversed that way. Tony 
knew well enough that the fox was at that moment in Littleton Gorse ; 
—but he knew also that the gorse was only six acres, that such a fox as 
he had before him wouldn’t stay there two minutes after the first 
hound was in it, and that Dillsborough Wood,—which to his imagi- 
nation was full of poison,—would then be only a mile and a half 
before him. Tony, whose fault was a tendency to mystery,—as is the 
fault of most huntsmen,—having accomplished his object in stopping 
the hounds, pretended to cast about with great diligence. He crossed 
the road and was down one side of a field and along another, looking 
anxiously for the Captain. “The fox has gone on to the gorse,” said 
the elder Botsey; “what a stupid old pig he is;’—meaning that 
Tony Tuppett was the pig. 

“He was seen going on,” said Larry, who had come across a man 
mending a drain. 

“It would be his run of course,” said Hampton, who was generally 
up to Tony’s wiles, but who was now as much in the dark as others. 
Then four or five rode up to the huntsman and told him that the fox 
had been seen heading for the gorse. Tony said not a word but bit 
his lips and scratched his head and bethought himself what fools men 
might be even though they did ride to hounds. One word of expla- 
nation would have settled it all, but he would not speak that word till 
he whispered it to Captain Glomax. 

In the meantime there was a crowd in the road waiting to see the 
result of Tony’s manceuvres. And then, as is usual on such occa- 
sions, a little mild repartee went about,—what the sportsmen them- 
selves would have called “chaff.” Fred Botsey came up, not having 
broken his horse’s back as had been rumoured, but having had to drag 
the brute out of the brook with the help of two countrymen, and 
the Major was asked about his fall till he was forced to open his 
mouth. “ Double ditch ;—mare fell ;—matter of course.” And then 
he got himself out of the crowd, disgusted with the littleness of man- 
kind. Lord Rufford had been riding a very big chesnut horse, and 
had watched the anxious struggles of Kate Masters to hold her place. 
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Kate, though fifteen, and quite up to that age in intelligence ‘and 
impudence, was small and looked almost a child. “That's a nice 
pony of yours, my dear,” said the Lord. Kate, who didn’t quite like 
being called “my dear,” but who knew that a lord has privileges, 
said that it was a very good pony. ‘Suppose we change,” said his 
lordship. “Could you ride my horse?” “He’s very big,” said Kate. 
“You'd look like a tom-tit on a haystack,” said his lordship. “ And 
if you got on my pony, you'd look like a haystack on a tom-tit,” said 
Kate. Then it was felt that Kate Masters had had the best of that 
little encounter. ‘‘ Yes ;—I got one there,” said Lord Rufford, while 
his friends were laughing at him. 

At length Captain Glomax was seen in the road and Tony was 
with him at once, whispering in his ear that the hounds if allowed to 
go on would certainly run into Dillsborough Wood. “ D—— the 
hounds,” muttered the Captain; but he knew too well what he was 
about to face so terrible a danger. “They're going home,” he said 
as soon as he had joined Lord Rufford and the crowd. 

“Going home!” exclaimed a pink-coated young rider of a hired 
horse which had been going well with him; and as he said so he 
looked at his watch. 

“Unless you particularly wish me to take the hounds to some 
covert twenty miles off,” answered the sarcastic Master. 

“The fox certainly went on to Littleton,” said the elder Botsey. 

“My dear fellow,” said the Captain, “I can tell you where the fox 
went quite as well as you can tell me. Do allow a man to know what 
he’s about some times.” 

“Tt isn’t generally the custom here to take the hounds off a running 
fox,” continued Botsey, who subscribed £50, and did not like being 
snubbed. 

“ And it isn’t generally the custom to have fox-coverts poisoned,” 
said the Captain, assuming to himself the credit due to Tony’s saga- 
city. “If you wish to be Master of these hounds I haven’t the 
slightest objection, but while I’m responsible you must allow me to do 
my work according to my own judgment.” Then the thing was 
understood and Captain Glomax was allowed to carry off the hounds 
and his ill-humour without another word. 

But just at that moment, while the hounds and the master, and 
Lord Rufford and his friends, were turning back in their own direc- 
tion, John Morton came up with his carriage and ihe Senator. “Is 
it all over?” asked the Senator. 

“ All over for to-day,” said Lord Rufford. 

“Did you catch the animal ?” 

“No, Mr. Gotobed; we couldn’t catch him. To tell the truth we 
didn’t try ;—but we had a nice little skurry for four or five miles.” 

“Some of you look very wet.” Captain Glomax and Fred Botsey 
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were standing near the carriage; but the Captain as soon as he heard 
this, broke into a trot and followed the hounds. 

“Some of us are very wet,” said Fred. ‘That's part of the 
fun.” 

“Oh ;—that’s part of the fun. You found one fox dead and you 
didn’t kill another because you didn’t try. Well; Mr. Morton, I don’t 
think I shall take to fox hunting even though they should introduce 
it in Mickewa. What’s become of the rest of the men ?” 

“Most of them are in the brook,” said Fred Botsey as he rode on 
towards Dillsborough. 

Mr. Runciman was also there and trotted on homewards with 
Botsey, Larry, and Kate Masters. “I think I’ve won my bet,” said 
the hotel-keeper. 

“T don’t see that at all. We didn’t find in Dillsborough Wood.” 

“T say we did find in Dillsborough Wood. We found a fox though 
unfortunately the poor brute was dead.” 

“The bet’s off I should say. What do you say, Larry ?” 

Then Runciman argued his case at great length and with much 
ability. It had been intended that the bet should be governed by the 
fact whether Dillsborough Wood did or did not contain a fox on that 
morning. He himself had backed the wood, and Botsey had been 
strong in his opinion against the wood. Which of them had been 
practically right? Had not the presence of the poisoned fox shewn 
that he was right? “I think you ought to pay,” said Larry. 

“All right,” said Botsey riding on, and telling himself that that 
was what came from making a bet with a man who was not a 
gentleman. 

“He's as unhappy about that hat,” said Runciman, “as though 
beer had gone down a penny a gallon.” 


Cuapter XII. 
ARABELLA TREFOIL. 


On the Sunday the party from Bragton went to the parish church,— 
and found it very cold. The duty was done by a young curate who 
lived in Dillsborough, there being no house in Bragton for him. The 
rector himself had not been in the church for the last six months, 
being an invalid. At present he and his wife were away in London, 
but the vicarage was kept up for hisuse. The service was certainly not 
alluring. It was a very wet morning and the curate had ridden over 
from Dillsborough on a little pony which the rector kept for him in 
addition to the £100 per annum paid for his services. That he 
should have got over his service quickly was not a matter of surprise,— 
nor was it wonderful that there should have been no soul-stirring 
matter in his discourse as he had two sermons to preach every week 
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and to perform single-handed all the other clerical duties of a parish 
lying four miles distant from his lodgings. Perhaps had he expected 
the presence of so distinguished a critic as the Senator from Mickewa 
he might have done better. As it was, being nearly wet through and 
muddy up to his knees, he did not do the work very well. When 
Morton and his friends left the church and got into the carriage for 
their half-mile drive home across the park, Mrs. Morton was the first 
to speak. “John,” she said, “that church is enough to give any 
woman her death. I won't go there any more.” 

“They don’t understand warming a church in the country,” said 
John apologetically. 

“Is it nota little too large for the congregation ?” asked the Senator. 

The church was large and straggling and ill arranged, and on this 
particular Sunday had been almost empty. ‘There was in it an har- 
monium which Mrs. Puttock played when she was at home, but in her 
absence the attempt made by a few rustics to sing the hymns had not 
been a musical success. The whole affair had been very sad, and so 
the Paragon had felt it who knew,—and was remembering through the 
whole service,—how these things are done in transatlantic cities. 

“The weather kept the people away I suppose,” said Morton. 

“Does that gentleman generally draw large congregations?” asked 
the persistent Senator. 

‘We don’t go in for drawing congregations here.” Under the cross- 
examination of his guest the Secretary of Legation almost lost his 
diplomatic good temper. ‘“ We have a church in every parish for 
those who choose to attend it.” 

“And very few do choose,” said the Senator. “I can’t say that 
they're wrong.” There seemed at the moment to be no necessity to 
carry the disagreeable conversation any further as they had now reached 
the house. Mrs. Morton immediately went upstairs, and the two gentle- 
men took themselves to the fire in the so-called library, which room 
was being used as more commodious than the big drawing-room. 
Mr. Gotobed placed himself on the rug with his back to the fire and 
immediately reverted to the Church. “That gentleman is paid by 
tithes I suppose.” 

He’s not the rector. He’s a curate.” 

“ Ah ;—just so. He looked like a curate. Doesn't the rector do 
anything?’ Then Morton, who was by this time heartily sick of 
explaining, explained the unfortunate state of Mr. Puttock’s health, 
and the conversation was carried on till gradually the Senator learned 
that Mr. Puttock received £800 a year anda house for doing nothing, 
and that he paid his deputy £100 a year with the use of a pony. 
“And how long will that be allowed to go on, Mr. Morton?” asked 
the Senator. 


To all these enquiries Morton found himself compelled not only to 
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answer, but to answer the truth. Any prevarication or attempt at 
mystification fell to the ground at once under the Senator’s tremen- 
dous powers of enquiry. It had been going on for four years, and 
would probably go on now till Mr. Puttock died. “A man of his age 
with the asthma may live for twenty years,” said the Senator who 
had already learned that Mr. Puttock was only fifty. Then he 
ascertained that Mr. Puttock had not been presented to, or selected 
for, the living on account of any peculiar fitness ;—but that he had 
been a fellow of Rufford at Oxford till he was forty-five, when he 
had thought it well to marry and take a living. “ But he must have 
been asthmatic then ?” said the Senator. 

“He may have had all the ailments endured by the human race for 
anything I know,” said the unhappy host. 

“ And for anything the bishop cared as far as I can see,” said the 
Senator. ‘“ Well now, I guess, that couldn’t occur in our country. 
A minister may turn out badly with us as well as with you. But we 
don’t appoint a man without enquiry as to his fitness—and if a man 
can’t do his duty he has to give way to some one who can. If the 
sick gentleman took the small portion of the stipend and the working 
man the larger, would not better justice be done, and the people 
better served ?” 

“Mr. Puttock has a freehold in the parish.” 

‘A freehold possession of men’s souls! The fact is, Mr. Morton, 
that the spirit of conservatism in this country is so strong that you 
cannot bear to part with a shred of the barbarism of the middle ages. 
And when a rag is sent to the winds you shriek with agony at the 
disruption, and think that the wound will be mortal.” As Mr. Goto- 
bed said this he extended his right hand and laid his left on his 
breast as though he were addressing the Senate from his own chair. 
Morton, who had offered to entertain the gentleman for ten days, 
sincerely wished that he were doing so. 

On the Monday afternoon the Trefoils arrived. Mr. Morton, with 
his mother and both the carriages, went down to receive them,—with 
a cart also for the luggage, which was fortunate as Arabella Trefoil’s 
big box was very big indeed, and Lady Augustus, though she was eco- 
nomical in most things, had brought a comfortable amount of clothes. 
Each of them had her own lady’s maid so that the two carriages 
were necessary. How it was that these ladies lived so luxuriously 
was a mystery to their friends as for some time past they had enjoyed 
no particular income of their own. Lord Augustus had spent every- 
thing that came to his hand, and the family owned no house at all. 
Nevertheless Arabella Trefoil was to be seen at all parties magnifi- 
cently dressed, and never stirred anywhere without her own maid. 
It would have been as grievous to her to be called on to live without 
food as to go without this necessary appendage. She was a big, fair 
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girl whose copious hair was managed after such a fashion that no one 
could guess what was her own and what was purchased. She cer- 
tainly had fine eyes though I could never imagine how any one could 
look at them and think it possible that she should be in love. They 
were very large, beautifully blue, but never bright ; and the eyebrows 
over them were perfect. Her cheeks were somewhat too long and the 
distance from her well-formed nose to her upper lip too great. Her 
mouth was small and her teeth excellent. But the charm of which 
men spoke the most was the brilliance of her complexion. If, as the 
ladies said, it was all paint, she, or her maid, must have been a great 
artist. It never betrayed itself to be paint. But the beauty on 
which she prided herself was the grace of her motion. Though she 
was tall and big she never allowed an awkward movement to escape 
from her. She certainly did it very well. No young woman could 
walk across an archery ground with a finer step, or manage a train 
with more perfect ease, or sit upon her horse with a more complete 
look of being at home there. No doubt she was slow, but though 
slow she never seemed to drag. Now she was, after a certain fashion, 
engaged to marry John Morton and perhaps she was one of the most 
unhappy young persons in England. 

She had long known that it was her duty to marry, and especially 
her duty to marry well. Between her and her mother there had been 
no reticence on this subject. With worldly people in general, though 
the worldliness is manifest enough and is taught by plain lessons 
from parents to their children, yet there is generally some thin veil 
even among themselves, some transparent tissue of lies, which, though 
they never quite hope to deceive each other, does produce among them 
something of the comfort of deceit. But between Lady Augustus and 
her daughter there had for many years been nothing of the kind. 
The daughter herself had been too honest for it. “As for caring 
about him, mamma,” she had once said, speaking of a suitor, “ of 
course I don’t. He is nasty, and odious in every way. But I have 
got to do the best I can, and what is the use of talking about such 
trash as that.” Then there had been no more trash between them. 

It was not John Morton whom Arabella Trefoil had called nasty 
and odious. She had had many lovers, and had been engaged to not 
a few, and perhaps she liked John Morton as well as any of them,— 
except one. He was quiet, and looked like a gentleman, and was 
reputed for no vices. Nor did she quarrel with her fate in that he 
himself was not addicted to any pleasures. She herself did not care 
much for pleasure. But she did care to be a great lady,—one who 
would be allowed to swim out of rooms before others, one who could 
snub others, one who could show real diamonds when others wore 
paste, one who might be sure to be asked everywhere even by the 
people who hated her. She rather liked being hated by women and 
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did not want any man to be in love with her,—except as far as might 
be sufficient for the purpose of marriage. The real diamonds and the 
high rank would not be hers with John Morton. She would have to 
be content with such rank as is accorded to Ministers at the Courts at 
which they are employed. The fall would be great from what she 
had once expected,—and therefore she was miserable. There Lad been 
@ young man, of immense wealth, of great rank, whom at one time 
she really had fancied that she had loved ;—but just as she was 
landing her prey, the prey had been rescued from her by powerful 


friends, and she had been all but broken-hearted. Mr. Morton's’ 


fortune was in her eyes small and she was beginning to learn that 
he knew how to take care of his own money. Already there had 
been difficulties as to settlements, difficulties as to pin-money, diffi- 
culties as to residence, Lady Augustus having been very urgent. 
John Morton, who had really been captivated by the beauty of 
Arabella, was quite in earnest; but there were subjects on which he 
would not give way. He was anxious to put his best leg foremost so 
that the beauty might be satisfied and might become his own, but 
there was a limit beyond which he would not go. Lady Augustus 
had more than once said to her daughter that it would not do ;—and 
then there would be all the weary work to do again! 

Nobody seeing the meeting on the platform would have imagine1 
that Mr. Morton and Miss Trefoil were lovers,—and as for Lady 
Augustus it would have been thought that she was in some special 
degree offended with the gentleman who had come to meet her. She 
just gave him the tip of her fingers and then turned away to her maid 
and called for the porters and made herself particular and disagree- 
able. Arabella vouchsafed a cold smile, but then her smiles were 
always cold. After that she stood still and shivered. “Are you 
cold ?” asked Morton. She shook her head and shivered again. 
“Perhaps you are tired?” ‘Then she nodded her head. Wher her 
maid came to her in some trouble about the luggage, she begged 
that she might not be “ bothered ;” saying that no doubt her mother 
knew all about it. “Can I do anything ?” asked Morton. “ Nothing 
at all I should think,” said Miss Trefoil. In the meantime old Mrs. 
Morton was standing by as black as thunder,—for the Trefoil ladies 
had hardly noticed her. 

The luggage turned up all right at last,—as luggage always does, 
and was stowed away in the cart. Then came the carriage arrange- 
ment. Morton had intended that the two elder ladies should go 
together with one of the maids, and that he should put his love into 
the other, which having a seat behind could accommodate the second 
girl without disturbing them in the carriage. But Lady Augustus 
had made some exception to this and had begged that her daughter 
might be seated with herself. It was a point which Morton could not 
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contest out there among the porters and drivers, so that at last he 
and his grandmother had the phaeton together with the two maids in 
the rumble. “I never saw such manners in all my life,” said the 
Honourable Mrs. Morton, almost bursting with passion. 

“They are cold and tired, ma’am.” 

“No lady should be too cold or too tired to conduct herself with 
propriety. No real lady is ever so.” 

“ The place is strange to them, you know.” 

“TI hope with all my heart that it may never be otherwise than 
strange to them.” 

When they arrived at the house the strangers were carried into 
the library and tea was of course brought to them. The American 
Senator was there, but the greetings were very cold. Mrs. Morton 
took her place and offered her hospitality in the most frigid manner. 
There had not been the smallest spark of love’s flame shewn as yet, 
nor did the girl as she sat sipping her tea seem to think that any 
such spark was wanted. Morton did get a seat beside her and 
managed to take away her muff and one of her shawls, but she gave 
them to him almost as she might have done to a servant. She smiled 
indeed,—but she smiled as some women smile at everybody who has 
any intercourse with them. “I think perhaps Mrs. Morton will let 
us go upstairs,” said Lady Augustus. Mrs. Morton immediately 
rang the bell and prepared to precede tke ladies to their chambers. 
Let them be as insolent as they would she would do what she con- 
ceived to be her duty. Then Lady Augustus stalked out of the 
room and her daughter swum after her. “They don’t seem to be 
quite the same as they were in Washington,” said the Senator. 

John Morton got up and left the room without making any reply. 
He was thoroughly unhappy. What was he to do for a week with 
such a houseful of people? And then, what was he to do for all his 
life if the presiding spirit of the house was to be such a one as this? 
She was very beautiful,—certainly. So he told himself; and yet as he 
walked round the park he almost repented of what he had done. But 
after twenty minutes fast walking he was able to convince himself 
that all the fault on this occasion lay with the mother. Lady 
Augustus had been fatigued with her journey and had therefore made 
everybody near her miserable. 


Cuapter XIII. 
AT BRAGTON. 
Wuen the ladies went upstairs the afternoon was not half over and 
they did not dine till past seven. As Morton returned to the houss 


in the dusk he thought that perhaps Arabella might make some 
attempt to throw herself in his way. She had often done so when they 
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were not engaged, and surely she might do so now. There was 
nothing to prevent her coming down to the library when she had got 
rid of her travelling clothes, and in this hope he looked into the 
room. As soon as the door was open the Senator, who in his mind 
was preparing his lecture, at once asked whether no one in England 
had an apparatus for warming rooms such as was to be found in 
every well-built house in the States. The Paragon hardly vouchsafed 
him a word of reply, but escaped upstairs trusting that he might meet 
Miss Trefoil on the way. He was a bold man and even ventured to 
knock at her door ;—but there was no reply, and, fearing the Senator, 
he had to betake himself to his own privacy. Miss Trefoil had 
migrated to her mother’s room, and there, over the fire, was holding 
a little domestic conversation. ‘I never saw such a barrack in my 
life,” said Lady Augustus. 

“Of course, mamma, we knew that we should find the house such 
as it was left a hundred years ago. He told us that himself.” 

“He should have put something in it to make it at any rate 
decent before we came in.” 

“ What's the use if he’s to live always at foreign courts ?” 

‘He intends to come home sometimes, I suppose, and, if he didn’t, 
you would.” Lady Augustus was not going to let her daughter 
marry a man who could not give her a home for at any rate a part 
of the year. “Of course he must furnish the place and have an 
immense deal done before he can marry. I think it is a piece of 
impudence to bring one to such a place as this.” 

“That's nonsense, mamma, because he told us all about it.” 

“The more I see of it all, Arabella, the more sure I am that it 
won't do.” 

“Tt must do, mamma.” 

“'Twelve hundred a year is all that he offers, and his lawyer says 
that he will make no stipulation whatever as to an allowance.” 

“Really, mamma, you might leave that to me.” 

“T like to have everything fixed, my dear,—and certain.” 

“Nothing really ever is certain. While there is anything to get 
you may be sure that I shall have my share. As far as money goes 
I’m not a bit afraid of having the worst of it,—only there will be so 
very little between us.” 

“'That’s just it.” 

“There’s no doubt about the property, mamma.” 

“A nasty beggarly place !” 

“And from what everybody says he’s sure to be a minister or 
ambassador or something of that sort.” 

“Tye no doubt he will. And where’ll he have to go to? To 
Brazil, or the West Indies, or some British Colony,” said her ladyship, 
shewing her ignorance of the Foreign Office service. “That might 
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be very well. You could stay at home. Only where would you 
live? He wouldn’t keep a house in town for you. Is this the sort 
of place you'd like ?” 

“T don’t think it makes any difference where one is,” said Arabella 
disgusted. 

“But I do,—a very great difference. It seems to me that he’s 
altogether under the control of that hideous old termagant. Arabella, 
I think you'd better make up your mind that it won’t do.” 

“Tt must do,” said Arabella. 

“You're very fond of him it seems.” 

“Mamma, how you do delight to torture me ;—as if my life weren’t 
bad enough without your making it worse.” 

“T tell you, my dear, what I’m bound to tell you—as your mother. 
I have my duty to do whether it’s painful or not.” 

“That’s nonsense, mamma. You know it is. That might have 
been all very well ten years ago.” 

“You were almost in your cradle, my dear.” 

“Psha! cradle! Ill tell you what it is mamma. I’ve been at it 
till I’m nearly broken down. I must settle somewhere ;—or else die ;— 
or else run away. I can’t stand this any longer and I won't. Talk 
of work,—men’s work! What man ever has to work as I do?’ I 
wonder which was the hardest part of that work, the hairdressing 
and painting and companionship of the lady’s maid or the continual 
smiling upon unmarried men to whom she had nothing to say and 
for whom she did not in the least care! “I can’t do it any more, 
and I won’t. As for Mr. Morton, I don’t care that for him. You 
know I don’t. I never cared much for anybody, and shall never again 
care at all.” 

“ You'll find that will come all right after you are married.” 

“ Like you and papa,” I suppose. 

“ My dear, I had no mother to take care of me, or I shouldn’t have 
married your father.” 

“T wish you hadn’t, because then I shouldn’t be going to marry 
Mr. Morton. But,'as I have got so far, for heaven’s sake let it go on. 
If you break with him I'll tell him everything and throw myself 
into his hands.” Lady Augustus sighed deeply. “I will, mamma. 
It was you spotted this man, and when you said that you thought it 
would do, I gave way. He was the last man in the world I should 
have thought of myself.” 

“We had heard so much about Bragton !” 

“And Bragton is here. The estate is not out of elbows.” 

“My dear, my opinion is that we've made a mistake. He’s not 
the sort of man I took him to be. He's as hard as a file.” 

“ Leave that to me, mamma.” 

“ You are determined then ?” 
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“T think Iam. At any rate let me look about me. Don’t give 
him an opportunity of breaking off till I have made up my mind. I 
can always break off, if I like it. No one in London has heard of 
the engagement yet. Just leave me alone for this week to see what 
I think about it.” Then Lady Augustus threw herself back in her 
chair and went to sleep, or pretended to do so. 

A little after half-past seven she and her daughter, dressed for 
dinner, went down to the library together. The other guests were 
assembled there, and Mrs. Morton was already plainly expressing her 
anger at the tardiness of her son’s guests. The Senator had got hold 
of Mr. Mainwaring and was asking pressing questions as to church 
patronage,—a subject not very agreeable to the rector of St. John’s, as 
his living had been bought for him with his wife’s money during the 
incumbency of an old gentleman of seventy-eight. Mr. Cooper, who 
was himself nearly that age and who was vicar of Mallingham, a 
parish which ran into Dillsborough and comprehended a part of its 
population, was listening to these queries with awe,—and perhaps with 
some little gratification as he had been presented to his living by the 
bishop after a curacy of many years. “These kind of things, I 
believe, can be bought and sold in the market,” said the Senator, 
speaking every word with absolute distinctness. But as he paused 
for an answer the two ladies came in and the conversation was 
changed. Both the clergymen were introduced to Lady Augustus 
and her daughter, and Mr. Mainwaring at once took refuge under the 
shadow of the ladies’ title. 

Arabella did not sit down so that Morton had an opportunity of 
standing near to his love. “I suppose you are very tired,” he said. 

*‘ Not in the least.” She smiled her sweetest as she answered him, 
—but yet it was not very sweet. “Of course we were tired and cross 
when we got out of the train. People always are ; aren’t they ?” 

“ Perhaps ladies are.” 

“We were. But all that about the carriages, Mr. Morton, wasn’t 
my doing. Mamma had been talking to me so much that I didn’t 
know whether I was on my head or my heels. It was very good of 
you to come and meet us, and I ought to have been more gracious.” 
In this way she made her peace, and as she was quite in earnest,— 
doing a portion of the hard work of her life,—she continued to smile 
—as sweetly as she could. Perhaps he liked it ;—but any man endowed 
with that power of appreciation which we call sympathy, would have 
felt it to be as cold as though it had come from a figure on a glass 
window. . 

The dinner was announced. Mr. Morton was honoured with the 
hand of Lady Augustus. The Senator handed the old lady into the 
dining-room and Mr. Mainwaring the younger lady,—so that Arabella 
was sitting next to her lover. It had all been planned by Morton 
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and acceded to by his grandmother. Mr. Gotobed throughout the 
dinner had the best of the conversation, though Lady Augustus had 
power enough to snub him on more than one occasion. “Suppose 
we were to allow at once,” she said, ‘“ that everything is better in the 
United States than anywhere else, shouldn’t we get along easier ?” 

“T don’t know that getting along easy is what we have particu- 
larly got in view,” said Mr. Gotobed, who was certainly in quest of 
information. 

“But it is what I have in view, Mr. Gotobed ;—so if you please 
we'll take the pre-eminence of your country for granted.” Then she 
turned to Mr. Mainwaring on the other side. Upon this the Senator 
addressed himself for a while to the table at large and had soon for- 
gotten altogether the expression of the lady’s wishes. 

“T believe you have a good many churches about here,” said Lady 
Augustus trying to make conversation to her neighbour. 

“One in every parish, I fancy,” said Mr. Mainwaring, who pre- 
ferred all subjects to clerical subjects. ‘I suppose London is quite 
empty now.” 

“ We came direct from the Duke’s,” said Lady Augustus,—“ and did 
not even sleep in town ;—but it is empty.” The Duke was the brother 
of Lord Augustus and a compromise had been made with Lady 
Augustus, by which she and her daughter should be allowed a fort- 
night every year at the Duke’s place in the country, and a certain 
amount of entertainment in town. 

“T remember the Duke at Christchurch,” said the parson. “He 
and I were of the same par. He was Lord Mistletoe then. Dear me, 
that was a long time ago. I wonder whether he remembers being 
upset out of a trap with me one day after dinner. I suppose we had 
dined in earnest. He has gone his way, and I have gone mine, and 
I’ve never seen him since. Pray remember me to him.” Lady 
Augustus said she would, and did entertain some little increased 
respect for the clergyman who could boast that he had been tipsy 
in company with her worthy brother-in-law. 

Poor Mr. Cooper did not get on very well with Mrs. Morton. All 
his remembrances of the old squire were eulogistic and affectionate. 
Hers were just the reverse. He had a good word to say for Reginald 
Morton,—to which she would not even listen. She was willing enough 
to ask questions about the Mallingham tenants ;—but Mr. Cooper 
would revert back to the old days, and so conversation was at an 
end. 

Morton tried to make himself agreeable to his left-hand neighbour, 
—trying also very hard to make himself believe that he was happy in 
his immediate position. How often in the various amusements of the 
world is one tempted to pause a moment and ask oneself whether one 
really likes it! He was conscious that he was working hard, struggling 
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to be happy, painfully anxious to be sure that he was enjoying the 
luxury of being in love. But he was not at all contented. There 
she was, and very beautiful she looked ; and he thought that he could 
be proud of her if she sat at the end of his table ;—and he knew that 
she was engaged to be his wife. But he doubted whether she was in 
love with him ; and he almost doubted sometimes whether he was very 
much in love with her. He asked her in so many words what he 
should do to amuse her. Would she like to ride with him, as if so 
he would endeavour to get saddle-horses. Would she like to go out 
hunting? Would she be taken round to see the neighbouring towns, 
Rufford and Norrington? “Lord Rufford lives somewhere near 
Rufford ?” she asked. Yes;—he lived at Rufford Hall three or four 
miles from the town. Did Lord Rufford hunt? Morton believed 
that he was greatly given to hunting. Then he asked Arabella 
whether she knew the young lord. She had just met him, she said, 
and had only asked the question because of the name. “He is one 
of my neighbours down here,” said Morton ;—“ but being always 
away of course I see nothing of him.” After that Arabella consented 
to be taken out on horseback to see a meet of the hounds although 
she could not hunt. “We must see what we can do about horses,” 
he said. She however professed her readiness to go in the carriage 
if a saddle-horse could not be found. 

The dinner party I fear was very dull. Mr. Mainwaring perhaps 
liked it because he was fond of dining anywhere away from home. 
Mr. Cooper was glad once more to see his late old friend’s old dining- 
room. Mr. Gotobed perhaps obtained some information. But other- 
wise the affair was dull. “Are we to have a week of this?” said 
Lady Augustus when she found herself upstairs. 

“You must, mamma, if we are to stay till we go to the Gores. 
Lord Rufford is here in the neighbourhood.” 

“But they don’t know each other.” 

“Yes they do;—slightly. I am to go to the meet some day and 
he'll be there.” 

“Tt might be dangerous.” 

“Nonsense, mamma! And after all you’ve been saying about 
dropping Mr. Morton !” 

“ But there is nothing so bad as a useless flirtation.” 

“Do I ever flirt? Oh, mamma, that after so many years you 
shouldn’t know me! Did you ever see me yet making myself 
happy in any way? What nonsense you talk!’ Then without 
waiting for, or making, any apology, she walked off to her own room. 
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Cuapter XIV. 
THE DILLSBOROUGH FEUD. 


“Tr's that nasty, beastly, drunken club,” said Mrs. Masters to her 
unfortunate husband on the Wednesday morning. It may perhaps be 
remembered that the poisoned fox was found on the Saturday, and it 
may be imagined that Mr. Goarly had risen in importance since that 
day. On the Saturday Bean with a couple of men employed by Lord 
Rufford, had searched the wood, and found four or five red herrings 
poisoned with strychnine. These had been no doubt about the mag- 
nitude of the offence. On the Monday a detective policeman, dressed 
of course in rustic disguise but not the less known to everyone in the 
place, was wandering about between Dillsborough and Dillsborough 
Wood and making futile inquiries as to the purchase of strychnine,— 
and also as to the purchase of red herrings. But éveryone knew, and 
such leading people as Runciman and Dr. Napper were not slow 
to declare, that Dillsborough was the only place in England in 
which one might be sure that those articles had not been purchased. 
And on the Tuesday it began to be understood that Goarly had 
applied to Bearside, the other attorney, in reference to his claim 
against Lord Rufford’s pheasants. He had contemptuously refused 
the 7s. 6d. an acre offered him, and put his demand at 40s. As 
to the poisoned fox and the herrings and the strychnine Goarly 
declared that he didn’t care if there were twenty detectives in the 
place. He stated it to be his opinion that Larry Twentyman had put 
down the poison. It was all very well, Goarly said, for Larry to be 
fond of gentlemen and to ride to hounds, and make pretences ;—but 
Larry liked his turkeys as well as anybody else, and Larry had put 
down the poison. In this matter Goarly overreached himself. No 
one in Dillsborough could be brought to believe that. Even Harry 
Stubbings was ready to swear that he should suspect himself as soon. 
But nothing was clearer than this,—that Goarly was going to make a 
stand against the hunt and especially against Lord Rufford. He had 
gone to Bearside and Bearside had taken up the matter in a serious 
way. Then it became known very quickly that Bearside had already 
received money, and it was surmised that Goarly had some one at his 
back. Lord Rufford had lately ejected from a house of his on the 
other side of the county a discontented litigious retired grocer from 
Rufford, who had made some money and had set himself up in a 
pretty little residence with a few acres of land. The man had made him- 
self objectionable and had been dispossessed. The man’s name was 
Scrobby ; and hence had come these sorrows. This was the story that 
had already made itself known in Dillsborough on the Tuesday 


evening. But up to that time not a tittle of evidence had come to 
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light as to the purchase of the red herrings or the strychnine. All 
that was known was the fact that had not Tony Tuppett stopped the 
hounds before they reached the wood, there must have been a terrible 
mortality. “It’s that nasty, beastly drunken club,” said Mrs. 
Masters to her husband. Of course it was at this time known to the 
lady that her hustand had thrown away Goarly’s business and that 
it had been transferred to Bearside. It was also surmised by her, as 
it was by the town in general, that Goarly’s business would come to 
considerable dimensions ;—just the sort of case as would have been sure 
to bring popularity if carried through, as Nickem, the senior clerk, 
would have carried it. And as soon as Scrobby’s name was heard by 
Mrs. Masters, there was no end to the money in the lady’s imagina- 
tion to which this very case might not have amounted. 

“The club had nothing to do with it, my dear.” 

“ What time did you come home on Saturday night ;—or Sunday 
morning I mean? Do you mean to tell me you didn’t settle it 
there ?” 

“There was no nastiness, and no beastliness, and no drunkenness 
about it. I told you before I went that I wouldn’t take it.” 

“ No;—you didn’t. How on earth are you to go on if you chuck 
the children’s bread out of their mouths in that way ?” 

‘You won't believe me. Do you ask Twentyman what sort of a 
man Goarly is.” The attorney knew that Larry was in great favour 
with his wife as being the favoured suitor for Mary’s hand, and had 
thought that this argument would be very strong. 

“T don’t want Mr. Twentyman to teach me what is proper for my 
family,—nor yet to teach you your business. Mr. T'wentyman has his 
own way of living. He brought home Kate the other day with 
hardly a rag of her sister’s habit left. She don’t go out hunting any 
more.” 

“Very well, my dear.” 

“Tndeed for the matter of that I don’t see how any of them are 
to do anything. What’ll Lord Rufford do for you ?” 

“T don’t want Lord Rufford to do anything for me.” The attorney 
was beginning to have his spirit stirred within him. 

“You don’t want anybody to do anything, and yet you will do 
nothing yourself,—just because a set of drinking fellows in a tap-room, 
which you call a club E 





“It isn’t a tap-room.” 

“Jt’s worse, because nobody can see what you're doing. I know 
how it was. You hadn't the pluck to hold.to your own when Runci- 
man told you not.” There was a spice of truth in this which made 
it all the more bitter. ‘“ Runciman knows on which side his bread is 
buttered. He can make his money out of these swearing-tearing 
fellows. He can send in his hills, and get them paid too. And it’s 
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all very well for Larry Twentyman to be hobbing and nobbing with 
the likes of them Botseys. But for a father of a family like you to 
be put off his business by what Mr. Runciman says is a shame.” 

“T shall manage my business as I think fit,” said the attorney. 

* And when we're all in the poor-house what'll you do then ?” said 
Mrs. Masters,—with her handkerchief out at the spur of the moment. 
Whenever she roused her husband to a state of bellicose ire by her 
taunts she could always reduce him again by her tears. Being well 
aware of this he would bear the taunts as long as he could, know- 
ing that the tears would be still worse. He was so soft-hearted that 
when she affected to be miserable, he could not maintain the stern- 
ness of his demeanour and leave her in her misery. ‘ When every- 
thing has gone away from us, what are we todo? My little bit of 
money has disappeared ever so long.” Then she sat herself down in 
her chair and had a great cry. It was useless for him to remind 
her that hitherto she had never wanted anything for herself or her 
children. She was resolved that everything was going to the dogs 
because Goarly’s case had been refused. ‘ And what will all those 
sporting men do for you?” she repeated. “I hate the very name of 
a gentleman ;—so Ido. I wish Goarly had killed all the foxes in 
the county. Nasty vermin! What good are the likes of them!” 

Nickem, the senior clerk, was at first made almost as unhappy as 
Mrs. Masters by the weak decision to which his employer had come, and 
had in the first flush of his anger resolved to leave the office. He 
was sure that the case was one which would just have suited him. 
He would have got up the evidence as to the fertility of the land, the 
enormous promise of crop, and the ultimate absolute barrenness, to a 
marvel. He would have proved clouds of pheasants. And then 
Goarly’s humble position, futile industry, and general poverty might 
have been contrasted beautifully with Lord Rufford’s wealth, idleness, 
and devotion to sport. Anything above the 7s. 6d. an acre obtained 
against the lord would have been a triumph, and he thought that 
if the thing had been well managed, they might probably have got 
15s. And then, in such a case, Lord Rufford could hardly have taxed 
the costs. It was really suicide for an attorney to throw away busi- 
ness so excellent as this. And now it had gone to Bearside whom 
Nickem remembered as a junior to himself when they were both 
young hobbledehoys at Norrington,—a dirty, blear-eyed, pimply-faced 
boy who was suspected of purloining halfpence out of coat-pockets. 
The thing was very trying to Nat Nickem. But suddenly, before 
that Wednesday was over, another idea had occurred to him, and he 
was almost content. He knew Goarly, and he had heard of Scrobby 
and Serobby’s history in regard to the tenement at Rufford. As he 
could not get Goarly’s case why should he not make something of the 
case against Goarly ? That detective was merely eking out his time 
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and having an idle week among the public-houses. If he could set 
himself up as an amateur detective he thought that he might perhaps 
get to the bottom of it all. It is not a bad thing to be concerned 
on the same side with a lord when the lord is in earnest. Lord 
Rufford was very angry about the poison in the covert and would 
probably be ready to pay very handsomely for having the criminal 
found and punished. The criminal of course was Goarly. Nickem 
did not doubt that for a moment, and would not have doubted it 
whichever side he might have taken. Nickem did not suppose that 
any one for a moment really doubted Goarly’s guilt. But to his eyes 
such certainty amounted to nothing, if evidence of the crime were 
not forthcoming. He probably felt within his own bosom that the 
last judgment of all would depend in some way on terrestrial evidence, 
and was quite sure that it was by such that a man’s conscience should 
be affected. If Goarly had so done the deed as to be beyond the 
possibility of detection, Nickem could not have brought himself to 
regard Goarly asa sinner. As it was he had considerable respect for 
Goarly ;—but might it not be possible to drop down upon Scrobby ? 
Bearside with his case against the lord would be nowhere, if Goarly 
could be got to own that he had been suborned by Scrobby to put 
down the poison. Or, if in default of this, any close communication 
could be proved between Goarly and Scrobby,—Scrobby’s injury 
and spirit of revenge being patent,—then too Bearside would not have 
much of a case. A jury would look at that question of damages 
with a very different eye if Scrobby’s spirit of revenge could be 
proved at the trial, and also the poisoning, and also machinations 
between Scrobby and Goarly. 

Nickem was a little red-haired man about forty, who wrote a good 
flourishing hand, could endure an immense amount of work, and drink 
a large amount of alcohol without being drunk. His nose and face 
were all over blotches, and he looked to be dissipated and disrepu- 
table. But, as he often boasted, no one could say that “black was 
the white of his eye ;’—by which he meant to insinuate that he had 
not been detected in anything dishonest and that he was never too 
tipsy to do his work. He was a married man and did not keep his 
wife and children in absolute comfort ;—but they lived, and Mr. Nickem 
in some fashion paid his way. 

. There was another clerk in the office, a very much younger man, 
named Sundown, and Nickem could not make his proposition to Mr. 
Masters till Sundown had left the office. Nickem himself had only 
matured his plans at dinner time and was obliged to be reticent, till 
at six oclock Sundown took himself off. Mr. Masters was, at the 
moment, locking his own desk, when Nickem winked at him to stay. 
Mr. Masters did stay, and Sundown did at last leave the office. 
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“ You couldn’t let me leave home for three days ?” said Nickem. 
‘There ain’t much a doing.” 

“ What do you want it for ?” 

“ That Goarly is a great blackguard, Mr. Masters.” 

“Very likely. Do you know anything about him ?” 

Nickem scratched his head and rubbed his chin. “I think I could 
manage to know something.” 

“In what way ?” 

“JT don’t think I’m quite prepared to say, sir. I shouldn’t use 
your name of course. But they’re down upon Lord Rufford, and if 
you could lend me a trifle of 30s., sir, I think I could get to the 
bottom of it. His lordship would be awful obliged to any one who 
could hit it off.” 

Mr. Masters did give his clerk leave for three days, and did ad- 
vance him the required money. And when he suggested in a whisper 
that perhaps the circumstance need not be mentioned to Mrs. Masters, 
Nickem winked again and put his forefinger to the side of his big 
carbuncled nose. 

That evening Larry Twentyman came in, but was not received 
with any great favour by Mrs. Masters. There was growing up at 
this moment in Dillsborough the bitterness of real warfare between 
the friends and enemies of sport in general, and Mrs. Masters was 
ranking herself thereby among the enemies. Larry was of course 
one of the friends. But unhappily there was a slight difference of 
sentiment even in Larry’s own house, and on this very morning old 
Mrs. Twentyman had expressed to Mrs. Masters a feeling of wrong 
which had gradually risen from the annual demolition of her pet 
broods of turkeys. She declared that for the last three years every 
turkey poult had gone, and that at last she was beginning to feel it. 
“ It’s over a hundred of ’em they've had, and it is wearing,” said the 
old woman. Larry had twenty times begged her to give up the 
rearing turkeys, but her heart had been too high for that. “I don’t 
know why Lord Rufford’s foxes are to be thought of always, and 
nobody is to think about your poor mother’s poultry,” said Mrs, 
Masters, lugging the subject in neck and heels. 

“Has she been talking to you, Mrs. Masters, about her turkeys ?” 

“Your mother may speak to me I suppose if she likes it, without 
offence to Lord Rufford.” 

“ Lord Rufford has got nothing to do with it.” 

“The wood belongs to him,” said Mrs. Masters. 

“Foxes are much better than turkeys anyway,” said Kate Masters. 

“Tf you don’t hold your tongue, miss, you'll be sent to bed. The 
wood belongs to his lordship, and the foxes are a nuisance.” 

“He keeps the foxes for the county, and where would the county 
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be without them?” began Larry. “ What is it brings money into 
such a place as this ?” 

“To Runciman’s stables and Harry Stubbings and the like of 
them. What money does it bring in to steady honest people.” 

* Look at all the grooms,” said Larry. 

“The impudentest set of young vipers about the place,” said the 
lady. 

“ Look at Grice’s business.” Grice was the saddler. 

“Grice indeed! What's Grice ¢” 

“‘ And the price of horses ?” 

“ Yes;—-making everything dear that ought to be cheap. I 
don’t see and I never shall see and I never will see any good in 
extravagant idleness. As for Kate she shall never go out hunting 
again. She has torn Mary’s habit to pieces. And shooting is worse. 
Why is a man to have a flock of voracious cormorants come down 
upon his corn fields? I’m all in favour of Goarly, and so I tell 
you, Mr. Twentyman.” After this poor Larry went away, finding 
that he had no opportunity for saying a word to Mary Masters. 


Cuapter XY. 
A FIT COMPANION,—FOR ME AND MY SISTERS. 


On that same Wednesday Reginald Morton had called at the attor- 
neys house, had asked for Miss Masters, and had found her alone. 
Mrs. Masters at the time had been out, picking up intelligence 
about the great case, and the two younger girls had been at school. 
Reginald, as he walked home from Bragton all alone on that occasion 
when Larry had returned with Mary, was quite sure that he would 
never willingly go into Mary’s presence again. Why should he disturb 
his mind about such a girl,—one who could rush into the arms of such 
a man as Larry Twentyman? Or, indeed, why disturb his mind about 
any girl? That was not the manner of life which he planned for 
himself. After that he shut himself up for a few days and was not 
much seen by any of the Dillsborough folk. But on this Wednesday 
he received a letter, and,—as he told himself, merely in consequence 
of that letter,—he called at the attorney’s house and asked for Miss 
Masters. 

He was shown up into the beautiful drawing-room, and in a few 
minutes Mary came to him. “I have brought you a letter from my 
aunt,” he said. 

“From Lady Ushant. I am so glad.” 

“She was writing to me and she put this under cover. I know 


what it contains. She wants you to go to her at Cheltenham for a 
month.” 


“Qh, Mr. Morton ! 














A FIT COMPANION. 


“ Would you like to go?” 

“How should I not like to go? Lady Ushant is my dearest, 
dearest friend. It is so very good of her to think of me.” 

“She talks of the first week in December and wants you to be 
there for Christmas.” 

“T don’t at all know that I can go, Mr. Morton.” 

“Why not go?” 

“Tm afraid mamma will not spare me.” There were many rea- 
sons. She could hardly go on such a visit without some renewal 
of her scanty wardrobe, which perhaps the family funds would not 
permit. And, as she knew very well, Mrs. Masters was not at all 
favourable to Lady Ushant. If the old lady had altogether kept Mary 
it might have been very well; but she had not done so and Mrs. 
Masters had more than once said that that kind of thing must be all 
over ;—meaning that Mary was to drop her intimacy with high-born 
people that were of no real use. And then there was Mr. Twentyman 
and his suit. Mary had for some time felt that her step-mother in- 
tended her to understand that her only escape from home would be 
by becoming Mrs. Twentyman. “I don’t think it will be possible, 
Mr. Morton.” 

“My aunt will be very sorry.” 

“ Ob,—how sorry shall I be! It is like having another little bit of 
heaven before me.” 

Then he said what he certainly should not have said. ‘“I thought, 
Miss Masters, that your heaven was all here.” 

“What do you mean by that, Mr. Morton ?” she asked blushing 
up to her hair. Of course she knew what he meant, and of course 
she was angry with him. Ever since that walk her mind had been 
troubled by ideas as to what he would think about her, and now,he 
was telling her what he thought. 

“T fancied that you were happy here without going to see an_old 
woman who after all has not much amusement to offer to you.” 

“T don’t want any amusement.” 

“At any rate you will answer Lady Ushant ?” 

“ Of course I shall answer her.” 

_ “Perhaps you can let me know. She wishes me to take you to. 
Cheltenham. I shall go for a couple of days, but I shall not stay 
longer. If you are going perhaps you would allow me to travel 
with you.” 

“Of course it would be very kind; but I don’t suppose that I 
shall go. Iam sure Lady Ushant won't believe that I am kept away 
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from her by any pleasure of my own here. I can explain it all to. 


her and she will understand me.” She hardly meant to reproach 


him. She did not mean to assume an intimacy sufficient for reproach.. 
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But he felt that she had reproached him. “I love Lady Ushant so 
dearly that I would go anywhere to see her if I could.” 

“Then I think it could be managed. Your father-——” 

“Papa does not attend much to us girls. It is mamma that 
manages all that. At any rate, I will write to Lady Ushant, and 
will ask papa to let you know.” 

Then it seemed as though there were nothing else for him but to 
go;—and yet he wanted to say some other word. If he had been 
cruel in throwing Mr. Twentyman in her teeth, surely he ought to 
apologize. “I did not mean to say anything to offend you.” 

“You have not offended me at all, Mr. Morton.” 

“Tf I did think that,—that ——” 

“Tt does not signify in the least. I only want Lady Ushant to 
understand that if I could possibly go to her I would rather do that 
than anything else in the world. Because Lady Ushant is kind to 
me I needn't expect other people to be so.” Reginald Morton was of 
course the “ other people.” 

Then he paused a moment. “I did so long,” he said, “to walk 
round the old place with you the other day before these people came 
there, and I was so disappointed when you would not come with 
me. 

“‘T was coming.” 

“But you went back with—that other man.” 

“ Of course I did when you showed so plainly that you didn’t want 
him to join you. What was I to do? I couldn't send him away. 
Mr. Twentyman is a very intimate friend of ours, and very kind to 
Dolly and Kate.” 

“TJ wished so much to talk to you about the old days.” 

“ And I wish to go to your aunt, Mr. Morton ; but we can’t all of 
us have what we wish. Of course I saw that you were very angry, 
but I couldn’t help that. Perhaps it was wrong in Mr. Twentyman 
to offer to walk with you.” 

“T didn’t say so at all.” 

“You looked it at any rate, Mr. Morton. And as Mr. Twentyman 
is a friend of ours ¥ 

“You were angry with me.” 

“T don’t say that. But as you were too grand for our friend of 
course you were too grand for us.” 

“That is a very unkind way of putting it. I don’t think I am 
grand. A man may wish to have a little conversation with a very 
old friend without being interrupted, and yet not be grand. I dare 

say Mr. Twentyman is just as good as I am.” 

“You don’t think that, Mr. Morton.” 

“TI believe him to be a great deal better for he earns his bread, 
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and takes care of his mother, and as far as I know does his duty 
thoroughly.” 

“T know the difference, Mr. Morton, and of course I know how you 
feel it. I don’t suppose that Mr. Twentyman is a fit companion for 
any of the Mortons, but for all that he may be a fit companion for 
me,—and my sisters.” Surely she must have said this with the 
express object of declaring to him that in spite of the advantages of 
her education she chose to put herself in the ranks of the Twenty- 
mans, Runcimans and such like. He had come there ardently 
wishing that she might be allowed to go to his aunt, and resolved 
that he would take her himself if it were possible. But now he 
almost thought that she had better not go. If she had made her 
election, she must be allowed to abide by it. If she meant to marry 
Mr. Twentyman what good could she get by associating with his 
aunt or with him? And had she not as good as told him that she 
meant to marry Mr. Twentyman? She had at any rate very plainly 
declared that she regarded Mr. Twentyman as her equal in rank. 
Then he took his leave without any further explanation. Even if 
she did go to Cheltenham he would not take her. 

After that he walked straight out to Bragton. He was of course 
altogether unconscious what grand things his cousin John had in- 
tended to do by him, had not the Honourable old lady interfered ; but 
he had made up his mind that duty required him to call at the house. 
So he walked by the path across the bridge and when he came out 
on the gravel road near the front door he found a gentleman smoking 
a cigar and looking around him. It was Mr. Gotobed who had just 
returned from a visit which he had made, the circumstances of which 
must be narrated in the next chapter. The Senator lifted his hat 
and remarked that it was a very fine afternoon. Reginald lifted his 
hat and assented. ‘Mr. Morton, sir, I think is out with the ladies, 
taking a drive.” 

“T will leave a card then.” 

“The old lady is at home, sir, if you wish to see her,” continued 
the Senator following Reginald up to the door. 

“Ob, Mr. Reginald, is that you?’ said old Mrs. Hopkins taking 
the card. “They are all out,—except herself.” As he certainly did 
not wish to sea “herself,” he greeted the old woman and left his 
card. 

“You live in these parts, sir?” asked the Senator. 

“Tn the town yonder.” 

“Because Mr. Morton’s housekeeper seems to know you.” 

“She knows me very well, as I was brought up in this house. 
Good morning to you.” 

“Good afternoon to you, sir. Perhaps you can tell me who lives 
in that country residence,—what you call a farm-house,—on the other 
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side of the road.” Reginald said that he presumed the gentleman 
was alluding to Mr. Twentyman’s house. 

“ Ah, yes,—I dare say. ‘That was the name I heard up there. 
You are not Mr. Twentyman, sir ?” 

“ My name is Morton.” 

“ Morton is it ;—perhaps my friends ;—ah,—ah,—yes.” He didn’t 
like to say uncle because Reginald didn’t look old enough, and 
he knew he ought not to say brother, because the elder brother in 
England would certainly have had the property. 

“Tam Mr. John Morton’s cousin.” 

“Oh;—Mr. Morton’s cousin. I asked whether you were the 
owner of that farm-house because I intruded just now by passing 
through the yards, and I would have apologized. Good afternoon to 
you, sir.” Then Reginald having thus done his duty returned home. 

Mary Masters when she was alone was again very angry with 
herself. She knew thoroughly how perverse she had been when she 
declared that Larry Twentyman was a fit companion for herself, and 
that she had said it on purpose to punish the man who was talking 
to her. Not a day passed, or hardly an hour of a day, in which she 
did not tell herself that the education she had received and the early 
associations of her life had made her unfit for the marriage which 
her friends were urging upon her. It was the one great sorrow of 
her life. She even repented of the good things of her early days 
because they had given her a distaste for what might have otherwise 
been happiness and good fortune. There had been moments in which 
she had told herself that she ought to marry Larry Twentyman and 
adapt herself to the surroundings of her life. Since she had seen 
Reginald Morton frequently, she had been less prone to tell herself so 


than before ;—and yet to this very man she had declared her fitness 
for Larry’s companionship ! 
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Che Last of the Grand School of Connoisseurs. 


Ir this description be correct—and it was made by an excellent 
authority—T'homas Dodd should not be forgotten. But I find that 
even the elder generation of art-collectors, habitués of the King 
Street sale-rooms, or of Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson’s, jog their 
recollection when he is named. Twenty-six years is an age for the 
memory of one who leaves no printed record of his labours and his 
knowledge. If ever that catalogue should be published which has 
been promised so long, of the prints left by Francis Douce to the 
Bodleian Library, Dodd’s name will be once again familiar in men’s 
mouths, with increased honour. Looking forward to that time—as 
every virtuoso of Europe has been doing for thirty-five years past—I 
may rescue from oblivion an autobiography which is not least in- 
teresting of the many MSS. possessed by Mr. Mayer of Bebington. 
It is curious for its facts. That a tailor-boy, band-boy, butcher-boy, 
harper, tailor for the second time, footman, bookseller, and auctioneer 
should grow into the most accomplished and profound judge of a most 
intricate branch in art is surprising enough already. But Mr. Dodd 
enjoyed the dubious advantage of a literary style unequalled, perhaps, 
since Mrs. Malaprop gave up earthly correspondence. 

One would not ridicule a man whose career was so honourable, and 
whose attainments so great; but I cannot myself carry reverence as 
far as to overlook plain facts. The involuntary laugh at perversions 
of speech will not be smothered by respect for learning in quite 
another line of study. One may marvel how Dodd acquired the 
ponderous Latinisms which he so strangely employs, but there they 
are, a droll array. Like most men self-educated, he grew to think 
the use of our plain mother-tongue to be a sign of ignorance, mono- 
syllables a disgrace, and common forms of speech beneath the 
scholar’s notice. I take occasion to display our hero’s style, bearing 
in memory that great maxim, le style cest Thomme. Thereby the 
reader will be enabled to guess somewhat of characteristics unhinted 
in the long autobiography I am about to summarise. But, whilst 
smiling, I hope he will ever keep in mind the astonishi:g ability of 
which this quaint language is, in one sense, another token. A school- 
boy may laugh at Dodd’s grammar, but very few critics have equalled 
him in knowledge, and none have excelled. 


“I, Thomas Dodd, was the first-born offspring of my parents, Thomas 
Dodd, a tailor, and Elizabeth, the second daughter of Thomas Tooley, an 
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eminent accoucheur of his day, dwelling in the parish of Christ Church, 
Spitalfields, London; in which parish my parents also resided, and therein 
my mother gave me birth, on the 7th day of July, in the year of our Lord 
1771, and was baptized in the parish church on the 22nd day of August 
following.” 


In such heroic vein does Thomas Dodd set himself to write ‘A 
Narrative of Incidents and Adventures in my Progress in Life’ for 
his patron, Mr. Joseph Mayer, F.S.A. As a sign of character, it is to 
be remarked that this first-born offspring of his parents never after- 
wards makes particular mention of a brother or a sister; never, 
indeed, alludes to his wife, save to announce the wedding, and to 
record her presence in that trip to Ludlow when he first struggled 
for the spolia opima of calcography, the ‘ Basiloogia.’ 

Dodd senior was a person of mysterious habits. We learn that he 
had a practice of disappearing for a while, naturally reprehended by 
his family. It does not appear why he should have taken a two 
years’ trip on the Continent in 1781, nor why he should have re- 
turned thither “to stay” after six months’ renewed experience of 
domestic joys. Until this final departure our hero went to school in 
the “ Academy” of M. Dufour on Shooter’s Hill. He does not hesi- 
tate to say that four years’ residence with this gentleman earned him 
“ great reputation for his progressive attainments in the elements of 
learning and of writing.” 

But whilst the father thus abandoned his home, the mother had no 
means of support except in making waistcoats, and she was doubtless 
overjoyed when an Anglo-American colonel, named De Vaux, offered 
to take young Thomas into his employment. This extraordinary 
gentleman, whose proceedings are utterly incomprehensible, as we 
catch glimpses of them in the narrative, wished to establish a juvenile 
band. Thomas Dodd was chosen to play the first clarionet, a boy 
named Carpenter played second, two other boys had French horns, 
and a tall Negro named Johnson accompanied on the bassoon. The 
same Johnson afterwards clashed the cymbals in the band of the 
Duke of York’s Foot Guards. At this moment he was groom, valet, 
and factotum of the gay colonel, who lived at Craven Hill with an 
American lady from Carolina. In fashionable places De Vaux kept 
up great style “ in a lofty phaeton, propelled by four fine bay blood- 
horses, accompanied by black Johnson, as his groom, on a fifth.” But 
what he wanted with a “ juvenile band,” unless to herald Lis progress, 
is not shown. 

Dodd and his comrades dwelt in a loft above the stable ; they had 
nothing to do save eat their meals in the kitchen and attend upon 
the music-masters twice a week. They “were nearly subjugated to 
shift for themselves,” but twelve months passed in this manner. Then 
the colonel got rid of his mistress and broke up his establishment, 
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setting out on a tour through England. Dodd and Carpenter were left 
with a butcher to be cared for, the other boys with other tradesmen. 
Their music lessons were to be kept up, and meanwhile the colonel 
and his black groom went forth in grand array to seek an heiress. 

Chapman, the butcher, proved to be an amiable man, but his wife 
was a “brute.” She stripped the boys of their good clothing, 
dressed them like butchers, and set them to do the foul drudgery of 
the shop. They slept on undressed sheepskins in a back kitchen 
underground ; they got nothing to eat but what was tainted, and this 
“furious and demon-like fiend” knocked them about with a broom- 
stick. They carried out meat, attended Chapman to Smithfield and 
the slaughter-house—in fact did the work of butcher-boys of the 
lowest class. 

For twelve months young Dodd endured his fate. But in August, 
1785, he learned that the colonel was then at Liverpool, and a beating 
more savage than ordinary stirred him to seek his benefactor. With- 
out a cap, in shoes worn out, and filthy jacket and apron, actually 
penniless, he set out for a walk to Liverpool. Crossing Primrose 
Hill he found a raw carrot in the path, and ate it with superstitious 
gratitude. At Jack Straw’s Castle, on Hampstead Heath, a drover 
invited him to assist with a flock of sheep going to Barnet, which 
Dodd very willingly agreed to do for twopence, bread and cheese, and 
beer. From Barnet he followed a Liverpool waggon to St. Alban’s, 
reaching that place at midnight. The waggoner put up his horses 
and went to bed, but our hero wandered about supperless, until a good 
woman, leaning on the hatchway door of her house, gave him a slice 
of bread-and-butter. Then he found a smithy still open and cheer- 
fully clanging. With the light and noise for company, young Thomas 
tied his apron round his head, and slept by the doorway till a waggon 
passing roused him at 4 a.m. It proved to be the same’ he had 
already followed, and he took up the pursuit till it brought him to 
Stony Stratford about sundown. Whilst resting on a bank, the 
school children surrounded and mocked him. Nor was this all of 
poor Thomas’s misfortune, for a man came up, gun on shoulder, and 
threatened to shoot him then and there, for reasons unstated. He 
called Thomas hard names, moreover, and proposed to send him back 
for a runaway apprentice, tied under the next coach passing London- 
wards. 

But, for the credit of Stony Stratford, there were inhabitants of 
more kindly humour. A poor laundress rescued the boy, took him to 
her cottage, gave him supper, bed, breakfast, and twopence. 


“Thus,” says he, “in the seven following days I traversed through 
Daventry, Dunchurch, Coventry, Meriden, Litchfield, Stone, Newcastle, 
Warrington, and finally reached Liverpool, meeting on my route both 
vicissitudes and friendly assistance from the humane of both sexes.” 
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But the mysterious Colonel had followed his quest of an heiress to 
Matlock Baths, and Thomas ruefully deliberated whether to pursue or 
not, sitting melancholy on the pier-head. He set out at length, and 
on Shude Hill took counsel with some Irish road-makers. They 
cheered him up, and subscribed fourpence amongst them to help him 
along. In the evening he reached Prescot, where the ostler of an inn 
let him sleep in the hayloft, and gave him food. Next day he passed 
through Warrington, “loitering there for awhile,” as he tells us. But 
nothing good turned up for the poor little fellow, and he wandered on 
to Hollin’s Green. Here a farmer gave him leave to sleep in his barn. 
Presently, while Thomas was dreaming, three or four men entered 
noisily, rejoicing in some villainous success. One of them stumbled 
over the boy, and instantly threatened to murder him; but he feigned 
sleep, and they drew off whispering. About a quarter of an hour 
afterwards the earth shook, and a dreadful noise, like a peal of the 
loudest thunder, startled sleep away. The men uttered shouts of 
triumph, and deeamped. ‘Thomas supposed the alarm to be caused by 
an earthquake, but on leaving the barn before daylight he found a!l 
the village astir. A powder-mill had blown up, by accident, as people 
thought, and he did not undeceive them. In the evening Manchester 
was gained, where kind-hearted persons gave him food and coppers 
enough to pay for a lodging. 

Next day brought him to Chapel-en-le-Frith, and a good Quakeress 
relieved him. Supper and shelter she provided, a hat besides, and 
shoes; for the one he had not possessed on starting, and the other 
was but a mockery. Sixpence also did the kind lady present to 
him, and Thomas went forth merrily, reaching Matlock Baths at 
sunset. Most creditable travelling for a boy of thirteen! Thomas 
had no difficulty in finding his gallant patron, but here a certain diffi- 
dence took hold of him. It occurred to his simple mind as remotely 
possible that the Colonel might not be deliriously overjoyed to see his 
first clarionet in such circumstances. “ With anxiety and apprehen- 
sion,” he sat in the hotel stables, and revolved these novel thoughts. 
To him entered the ostler with a lantern, who naturally, though 
sternly, inquired what such a ragged boy might be doing there. 
‘*To which interrogatories I replied, and asked” if Black Johnson 
was anywhere about. The man fetched him, and Black Johnson, 
with no visible surprise, promptly inquired how Thomas was getting 
on with the clarionet ? 

To satisfy himself he took the boy into the kitchen, and set him 
to show his ability upon a borrowed instrument. To the pleasant air 
of ‘Malbrook’ all the household cheerfully gave way, and the maids 
began to dance, whilst the cooks prepared a dainty supper for their 
minstrel boy. Meantime, Black Johnson told his master, who was 
pursuing his heiress in the ball-room. The Colonel came out, 
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Thomas went upstairs, and on the landing this grave interview took 
place : 


“How the devil did you get here*” asked the Colonel. To which I 
stated in reply the ill-treatment I had experienced. which had compelled 
me to resort to seek shelter under his protection. In the course of three 
days I was re-equipped in a tyger-like style,” 


and, in short, Thomas made himself useful. 

But the heiress did not turn up at Matlock, and the indefatigable 
Colonel went in search of her to Rochdale. Here, it is hinted, he 
flushed game, but in the preserves of an irritable stranger. This 
individual demanded an immediate meeting, and I am sorry to record 
that the Colonel vanished at that word. 

They went to Manchester, and stopped nearly a month, figuring 
with conspicuous effect at balls and parties, but neither marrying nor 
giving in marriage. Frodsham and Chester were tried without 
success, a tour through North Wales had no result. Returning by 
Conway, the Colonel found an opportunity to drop Thomas in that 
ancient city. He handed him to an itinerant harper, who played to 
guests in the hotel. By this man our hero was taken to his mother’s 
farm near Llanrwst, to be there instructed in the rudiments of harp- 
ing. It is to be observed that nowhere does Dodd speak of Colonel 
De Vaux in unkindly mood. To the last he was apparently as much 
mystified as any one by that gentleman’s proceedings. 

The farm was half an acre, and its stock two sheep and a half- 
dozen poultry. Thomas had a bundle of straw in the cottage, some 
black bread to eat, with an occasional potato, and water or buttermilk 
to drink. He starved and learnt nothing, for the harper left him after 
two days, wandering in search of fairs and festivities. At the end of 
three weeks the boy grew tired, and set off for Llanrwst. Here the 
Colonel had been staying in great magnificence whilst on his tour, so 
that Mr. John Richards, landlord of the Queen’s Head, was naturally 
surprised to behold his former ‘“ tyger” wandering unprotected about 
the town. Mr. Richards was himself a harpist, and on hearing the 
boy’s tale a thrill of indignation warmed him. Thomas learned that 
the Colonel had been imposed upon. Mr. John Jones was notoriously 
incompetent to teach the harp. His fingering, as every one admitted, 
was most imperfect, and his knowledge of the true science a subject of 
mockery with all who knew him. Would the Colonel be likely to 
pay a professor really skilled, if such an one could be discovered ? 
Thomas had no doubt of it. So Mr. Richards took him home and 
introduced him to his family. Nor does his charitable humour seem 
to have been chilled when Thomas ate up a whole leg of mutton. 

For twelve months Mr. Richards treated the boy very kindly, and 
gave him careful teaching in his profession. But no word came from 
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the Colonel, and no money. The innkeeper grew cold, then morose ; 
finally things became so bad that Thomas decided to run away. He 
could now speak Welsh a little, and used his accomplishment to beg 
Christmas boxes, as is the custom in Wales, and, indeed, elsewhere. 
| He collected fifteen pence on Christmas day of 1786-7, and decamped 
the same night. At midnight the inn was full of customers, drinking 
ale, and singing to Welsh harps; Thomas slipped down without his 
shoes, passed the bulldogs, crossed the yard and over the gates. There 
was a brilliant moon and a keen frost to quicken his travel towards 
the mountains. About two hours after, he heard a horse’s hoofs, 
which rang far on the frozen ground, but there was no place to hide 
upon the bare hillside, and the moon lit it up like day. The rider 
came up rapidly and asked inconvenient questions. At length he 
went on, and about 4 a.m. Thomas reached the village of Cerrig-y- 
Druidion. That appears to have been a convivial spot. The inhabi- 
tants were still honouring Christmas at the alehouse, with the usual 
ceremonies. ; 

They had a harper naturally, and to his music each sang a stanza 
of his own composition. Thomas made himself so popular by a new 
tune, that the delighted Welshmen plied him with “cwrw da” till 
he fell asleep in their midst. Meanwhile, Llanrwst was fevered by 
the loss of those accomplishments which rejoiced Cerrig-y-Druidion. 
The town-crier went about proclaiming Mr. Richards’ despair, and 
presently an itinerant preacher came forward to announce that he 
had passed the boy on the mountains. Richards sent after him, and 
the messenger overtook Thomas in Llangollen. Upon solemn pro- 
mises that he should not be hurt, the runaway mounted a pony sent 
for him, and returned disconsolate. Jichards kept the word pledged, 
but threatened his apprentice with the gaol if he tried anything of the 
sort again. 

The people of Llanrwst very seriously believed in fairies and hob- : 
goblins, at the happy time we treat of. Thomas found himself a 
hero, to be classed with the most undaunted champions of Cymric | 
story, for his valour in walking the mountains at midnight. We do 
not read of particular honours paid the dissenting minister, but the 
fame of Thomas Dodd travelled far. It reached, among others, the 
Rey. John Royle, who dwelt at the Abbey, near Llanrwst. He 3 
questioned the boy, and learned his story. Richards had evidently 
no rights over him, and he wished to leave a house made intolerable 
by unkindness. There and then Mr. Royle set him on his horse, sent 
him off to the Abbey, and visited Mr. Richards. 

Dodd always spoke of this new protector in terms equally grateful 
and involved : “ Under his direction,” says he, “ I became his attendant, 
more with parental accordance than otherwise.” Mr. Royle had 
sporting tastes, and Thomas’s especial duty was to look after his grey- 
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hounds, and accompany him coursing. In the year 1786, to which 
we have arrived, Capel Cerrig and its neighbourhood were almost 
desert. The mountains, utterly barren, could be crossed only on 
horse-tracks. The village consisted of a small chapel, one house 
“called an inn,” and a blacksmith’s forge, supported chiefly by the 
miners. Cottages were very few and far between on the hills, and 
they should rather have been called huts. Mr. Dodd tells us that he 
saw an astonishing change already, when he revisited the spot, in 
1824. Slopes which had been naked were covered with plantations, 
the valleys were green and cultivated, pretty cottages had taken place 
of dirty hovels. 

The country offered such sport, and the parson was so enthusiastic, 
that Thomas innocently treats coursing as his regular employment. 


“During my leisure hours of relaxation,” says he, “my mind was bent 
towards improving my mental capacity in the exercises of reading, in 
writing, and arithmetic, having had but little or no previous practice, but 
what I had inculeated at Mr. Dufour’s academy, from which I was with- 
drawn at the age of ten years. I also gained some additional inculcation 
in practising on the harp from Lady Kyffin’s harper, whom I frequently 
visited, and made myself no less useful to him by reading new tunes.” 


The whole of 1787, and part of the year ensuing, were spent with 
Mr. Royle, until a certain affectionate yearning drew Thomas towards 
his mother. The worthy parson gave him a suit of clothes and ten 
guineas; we learn, incidentally, that Welsh tailors at that epoch 
exercised a peripatetic profession, working in the country houses as 
they went along. Mr. Royle had a presentiment that his young 
huntsman would not return, and he seems to have been correct in 
bidding him an eternal farewell, since we hear of this gentleman no 
more. 

Arriving at London in eight days, Thomas found his mother and 
two sisters working for Tooley and Mitchell, tailors, of Pancras Lane, 
the head of the firm being Mrs. Dodd’s brother. They took the 
wanderer also into their employment, apparently under some promise 
of ultimate advantage. But, in the meanwhile, they set him to attend 
upon their workmen, to sweep the shop, and to carry parcels out. 
After a year of this, Thomas began to despair. He could find no 
leisure for “inculeating” his mind, and resolved to quit this employ- 
ment also. With his uncle’s ready assent, he put down his name at a 
Registry Office, and within a day or two was engaged by Mrs. Stuart, 
48, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, as footman. 

Here Dodd remained two years and a half, until tempted to “ better 
himself.” As footman, but at a larger salary, he entered the service 
of Timothy Mangles, Esq.,a wealthy merchant, whose town house was 
in Suffolk Lane, Cannon Street, and his country seat at Leytonstone, 
Essex. 
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The light work of Mr. Mangles’ household gave Dodd ample time 
for study. He began to practise drawing, and before the end of 1794 
he had acquired considerable skill in copying prints, and even in genre 
subjects from nature. In the autumn of that year he married the 
waiting maid of Miss Mangles. This grave step compelled him to 
seek more profitable employment, and he set up a day school for boys, 
in the neighbourhood of Battle Bridge, St. Pancras. 

Here—but it is safer to transcribe Dodd’s own account— 

“ After a short interval scholars began to flow in apace, owing to the 
rapid improvement they made under my instruction; insomuch that some 
few of their mothers came in succession to compliment me for what they 
termed as astonishing, considering the time they had been under preceding 
tutors, and of them had realized but very little or no improvement.” 

Dodd then explains the “ jocose and facilitating mode of tutorship,” by 
which he earned so much success. 

But he kept school for a few months only, until a situation as en- 
grossing clerk in the Enrolment Office of the Court of Chancery was 
obtained for him by Uncle Tooley. The charge of his office included 
deeds of bargain and sale, memorials of annuities, specifications of 
patents, &c., and the latter were commonly accompanied by drawings 
of machinery, which had to be copied. From his “ previous inculca- 
tion” Dodd had reached considerable skill in such drawing, and he 
soon perceived that the copiers of the office made more money than 
the engrossers. After proving his ability, he was admitted amongst 
the former, and very soon obtained a large connection with inventors. 
Ten till two were the business hours of 1795, and Dodd had ample 
leisure for his private practice. An action brought by Messrs. 
Boulton and Watt against certain individuals accused of infringing on 
their patent for the steam-engine, displayed his talents publicly. 
Counsel for the defendants objected to the copy of the patent draw- 
ings lodged in Court, and demanded the originals. When brought, 
they were so perfectly in accordance with the copy, that Dodd 
received a compliment from the judge. 

Beginning thus, his interest in prints became a passion. After 
awhile he resolved to trade in them, as much for the opportunities of 
study to be thus obtained as for the profit. He frequented sales of 
old books and engravings, buying as his means permitted. In the 
year 1796 he was able to begin, upon the smallest scale, in Lambeth 
Marsh. Though humble, the venture was not unsuccessful, and in 
two years Dodd felt encouraged to take larger premises in Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. At Lambeth Marsh he had a notable 
customer. William Henry Ireland found out the unpretending shop, 
and doubtless thought it obscure enough for his purposes. Dodd’s 
speciality, even at this time, was ancient portraits, which he cut from 
books, selling the letter-press afterwards. Ireland persuaded him to 
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abstract also the fiy-leaf at beginning and end of the volume, thus 
securing paper of the proper age for his elaborate forgeries.* 

Dodd had not yet given up his position at the Enrolment Office, 
but he became more and more fascinated by the study of prints. In 
the quaintest terms he makes the effort to describe his enthusiasm, his 
hard work, and his success. Paragraph after paragraph he repeats 
the same tale, evidently doubtful whether previous words have yet 
conveyed all he would tell the reader : 


“My mind was sensibly alive to obtain every possible variety in the 
curious and varied productions of the early calcographists of the different 
nations of Europe. I progressively became initiated into all the varieties 
of practice in the art itself, and more especially into the extent of the 
works of each artist whose productions carried with them a high degree of 
perfection, and of otherwise celebrity, &c..... At this period the whele 
bent of my genius became assiduously diverted and directed in the pursuit, 

My whole energy became as it were enraptured to a degree of 
enthusiasm at the sight of such productions as carried with them any 
prominent perfection of art as eminating (sic) from the painter, but 
more especially that of the engraver, and engrafting them into my very 
nature. 

“Proceeding thus progressively I daily acquired increased information 
into the names of engravers of all nations throughout Europe, their varied 


* Mr. Thomas Wright apparently believes, as did Gilray, that Samuel 
Treland, father to William, actually wrote the forged dramas. Samuel 
Treland, favourably known for his ‘ Picturesque Tours,’ announced that 
his son had received a present from an unacknowledged source of many 
important mementos and manuscripts, originally the property of Shake- 
speare. These were exhibited to various distinguished but credulous literary 
men with such art, that their authenticity was generally accepted. Ireland 
now proceeded further. He announced that an entire MS. play, ‘ Vorti- 
gern and Rowena,’ from the pen of the immortal bard, formed part of 
these treasures. The discovery excited universal attention; the two great 
theatres were eager to secure it, and Drury Lane secured the precious 
document for £300, and a stipulated half of the receipts for the first 
sixty nights. The prologue boldly asserted, “ Before the Court immortal 
Shakespeare stands!” and the play commenced. It was at once recognized 
as a failure. The piece proceeded to the line, “ And when this solenm 
mockery is o’er,” pronounced in the fifth act by Kemble, who play«d 
Vortigern, and upon this apposite cue the uproarious behaviour of his 
audience convinced the manager that the piece was an impudent forgery. 
Treland’s audacity exceeded belief. In an interview with Sheridan and 
Kemble he urged a second trial. Sheridan dissented, and when Ireland 
was dismissed Kemble said, “ Well, sir, you cannot doubt that the 
play is a forgery!” ‘Damn the fellow!” replied Sheridan, “I believe his 
face is a forgery.’—‘ The Works of James Gilray,’ edited by T. Wright, 
p. 232. 

The whole collection of Ireland’s forgeries is now in possession of 
Mr. Mayer, who bought them in a miscellaneous kind of sale at Hodgson’: 
Rooms, Liverpool, some thirty years ago. 
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modes of practice, their tact and efficiency in producing tone and effect in 
concordance with the production of the painter from whom they indi- 
vidually made their transcript; a task of no easy attainment but by 
habitual perseverance (and to such only that are gifted with a cheerful 
intellectual capacity to engraft in the memory as they progress in its 
acquirements); consequently the caleographic productions of every prac- 
titioner in the art throughout Europe became in time as familiar to my 
sight, insomuch as to identify every product, and applying it instanter to 
the individual who produced it, without referring to signatures.” 

Thus Dodd reiterates the tale of his honourable struggles, and 
the assurance of his extraordinary success. It is not wonderful that 
he should exert himself thus, for no words of an autobiographer 
would persuade us that after such a youth as Dodd’s a man could sud- 
denly make himself the foremost authority in a branch of art perhaps 
the most abstruse. Fortunately there is other evidence. An astonish- 
ing industry, joined, doubtless, to a natural bent, actually did enable 
this ex-Jack-of-all-trades to become a critic of renown before his 
thirtieth birthday, and to lift nim long before he died into the very 
highest rank of connoisseurs. It is to be remembered also that whilst 
art students nowadays owe an immense debt to Thomas Dodd, he owed 
very little to any Englishman. Joseph Strutt had, indeed, published, 
in 1785, his ‘ Biographical History of Engravers and their Works,’ 
but the notices of each artist are very brief and incorrect, the criti- 
cisms no less so, and the examples of style are curiously ill chosen. 
“The introductory chapters of the book prove more valuable, and they 
are said to have been the writing of William Roscoe. 

Since the history of art was thus neglected at home, Dodd naturally 
looked more afield. To enjoy the advantage of foreign criticisms and 
knowledge, he set himself to learn French, and readily acquired skill 
enough to comprehend works of the class he affected. With materials 
thus gathered, he proposed, as a beginning, to publish the name “ of 
every person that had hitherto exercised the arts of engraving and 
etching, either in metallic substances or on wood, by any one or 
conjoined processes; that is, by either engrafting the use of the 
graver with that of the point, or in mezzotinto, aquatinta, soft ground, 
and other modes at that time in practice.” The catalogue was ar- 
ranged in eight columns, of which the first showed the engraver’s 
monogram, when he thus signed his work; the second, his full name ; 
the third, his birthplace ; the fourth, his date; the fifth, his residence ; 
sixth, his Jine of art ; seventh, his favourite subject ; and last, the date 
of his death. This great work was never published at all, as I 
believe. It forms thirty manuscript folios in the collection of Mr. 
Mayer. 

In the Enrolment Office Dodd had two young clerks under him, 
who were destined to become famous. They were sons of an old 
painter named Fielding, and were called Copley and Raffael. The 
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father had a certain reputation for his painting of very old men, in 
whose faces he showed every wrinkle and line. They called him 
the “English Denner.” Linnell, also, had his earliest patron in 
Dodd, who bought from the tiny artist his small sketches of a boat 
or a river scene, executed in chalk on a blue ground. Linnell 
was eight or nine years old in 1800, but Dodd saw his talent, 
and was pleased to accompany the child on his little sketching expe- 
ditions. 

The task of compiling this catalogue fixed in the collector's memory 
the information which it contained. He increased the list of Strutt’s 
engravings fourfold, and 


“from this time my name became proverbial as being the person of best 
authority to resort to as regarding enquiry relative to such subject, 
whether as applying to the prevailing talent of any individual practitioner 
in the art, the extent of his works, and of other relative properties respect- 
ing them, and of the distinctive variations of impression that had resulted 
by alterations in any one or more states of the plates so produced.” 


This sentence may be puzzling, but a little thought will discover 
what the writer means, and a slight knowledge of the subject will show 
that Dodd does not exaggerate his own merit. 

The shop in Tavistock Street soon made its name. Collectors 
eager to buy, students anxious to learn, and poor folks driven to sell, 
rejoiced to find a dealer who understood his stock-in-trade, and con- 
ducted it upon honest principles. Dodd gave a fair price and sold at 
a fair profit, taking no advantage of a vendor's ignorance nor of a 
buyer’s folly. He has left but few successors. 

The shop became a “ rendezvous of the cognoscenti,” as people said 
in those days, careless of the unities and the harmonies. Dodd was 
constantly employed judging and valuing prints, buying, selling, and 
studying without intermission. The demands made upon him as a 
critic, and his growing reputation, tempted him to undertake the 
public sale of books, prints, and articles of vert’. In 1806 he took 
front premises, with an auction room at the back, in St. Martin’s Lane, 
and began business. But the French war was then at its height, the 
income-tax crushing, and men’s minds full of anxiety. In every street, 
hung out to view hatchments blacker than the engraver’s best, and 
the newspapers gave such a catalogue of dead students in the art of 
war as distanced Strutt and Dodd together. Things did not go well 
in St. Martin’s Lane, but the other business had not been given up, 
and it prospered fairly. The stcck, however, increased beyond reason, 
and in 1809 Dodd resolved upon a country trip. He chose a thousand 
of his best engravings, ranging from the earliest period of the six- 
teenth century and ending with those of the eighteenth. These he 
sent to Liverpool by canal, and followed himself, trusting especially 
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to the protection of William Roscoe, to whom he had a letter of 
introduction. 

He was not disappointed. That great connoisseur received him at 
Allerton Hall, and gathered the most likely people of the neighbour- 
hood for a private view of Mr. Dodd’s collection. In due time it was 
sold, at a large house in Lord Street. Twenty-four days the auction 
lasted, and it realised £1134 15s. 6d. So successful was this enter- 
prise that in the summer following Dodd sold a large library of 
books at Liverpool with equal advantage. So began his long connec- 
nection with lovers of art dwelling in the North. Amongst these are 
specially enumerated, besides William Roscoe and his son, G. Bain- 
bridge, G. Howarth, J. Ashton Yates, Littledale, Thomas Winstanley, 
T. Binns, J. Thompson, Rev. Dr. Hodgson, Rev. Mr. Smythe, Rev. 
Mr. Orré, Messrs. Fielding, Anderson, Tart, Molyneux, Jackson, 
Pickering, C. Buckworth, Staniforth, Forsyth, Pulford, Bold, and 
Fletcher Raincock. 

On January 18th, 1809, and nine days ‘following, Dodd sold the 
collection of General W. Dowdeswell, at his rooms in London. It 
produced £2577 3s. 6d., and the catalogue is still prized by students 
in this branch of art. At the close of the same year he bought and 
offered to the public a collection of prints which he considered unique, 
after supplementing it from his own resources. The catalogue filled 
170 pages octavo, and was thus prefaced : 


* A catalogue of the extensive and highly important collection of prints, 
forming a select and unusual display of the most rare and superior pro- 
ductions of the French, Flemish, German, and English engravers who 
stand pre-eminently distinguished for admirable skiil in the respective 
branches of their art; consisting chiefly of portraits, historical composi- 
tions, and landscapes abounding with choice proofs; curious variations 
and impressions of remarkable brilliancy. Also, a choice collection of 
etchings, more especially by Flemish artists of the sixteenth century, 
including many of peculiar rarity and of high interest to the enlightened 
connoisseur. And upwards of fifteen hundred of the productions of Wen- 
ceslaus Hollar, comprising his most estimable portraits of British person- 
ages, and of local and topographical scenery of Great Britain of remarkable 
fine quality. 

“Strutt’s ‘Dictionary of Engravers,’ illustrated by upwards of 4,000 
prints, the works of different engravers therein specified, arranged in 
chronological order, forming 24 vols. imp. folio. A select collection of 
portraits from paintings of Sir Ant. Vandyke, in upwards of 200 proofs, 
and Vander Enden impressions, c.” 


The sale lasted twenty days, producing £3202 6s. 

In the year 1811 Dodd visited Portsmouth with a miscellaneous 
store of engravings likely to sell amongst a rough population. He 
took a room in a public-house facing the Parade, and did business to 
the amount of £500 in four weeks, with sporting prints, rural scenes, 
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pictures of pugilists, &c. Next year, 1812, was memorable for the 
great adventure of Dodd’s life. He packed up a selection of his 
goods for Liverpool, and started after it with his wife. She was 
a native of Ludlow, and wished to revisit this Shropshire town. 
Partly on foot, partly by post-chaise and coach, they made their 
way, and duly arrived. ‘The reader may well be curious to see a 
specimen of Dodd’s extraordinary style set out in full length; in 
a neat and careful hand, without one blot or insertion, he writes : 


‘*We made our perambulation up one street and entered that of another, 
which had its due attractions, and especially in it was an inn of com- 
paratively less humble in appearance to its more potent neighbour, but 
carrying with it antiquarian cut and neatness that took my fancy. Herein 
we entered, and were ushered into a parlour remarkably clean and well 
furnished, and the walls adorned with a profusion of prints neatly framed 
and glazed..... These and other peculiarities within the walls of an 
inn induced me to inquire of the female attendant on us, and her replies 
being such as rather excited my curiosity as regarding the antiquarian 
pursuits of the landlord, a batchelor apparently of the age of sixty. I 
shortly after had an opportunity of addressing him, and on entering 
further into conversation we sat down together in full chat, dwelling on 
the subject more especially of engraved portraits, and of other prints of an 
interesting class, and of such as pertained to history, personal and local. 
While thus descanting on the merit and curiosity attached to particular 
prints, he stated that he possessed a book containing Portraits of the 
Kings of England. I naturally made the inquiry of ‘Who by?’ as 
applying to the engraver of them, which his curiosity had not hitherto 
led him to denote or fix on his memory, the names of bygone engravers. 
On my part I surmised that they were the well-known series by Vertue. 
I, however, requested a sight of them, which he immediately complied with 
by going upstairs into his treasury chamber, or antiquarian receptacle, 
and returning therefrom with his ‘Book of Kings,’ a thin quarto, within 
an antiquated parchment binding. I at once perceived by its engraved 
title its important contents, of which the following is a true copy :— 

“*Basiloogia; a Book of Kings; being the true and lively effigies of all 
our English Kings, from the Conquest untill this present, with their 
severall Coats of Arms, Impresses, and Devices, and a brief Chronologie 
of their Lives and Deaths, elegantly engraved on copper. Printed for 
H. Holland and are to be sold by Comp. Holland over against the Exchange, 
1618” Signed underneath, ‘ R. E. seulpsit’ (Reynold Elstracke). 

“The continuation of the ‘ Series of the Kings’ descend to that of James 
the First, his queen and progeny, but this series was accompanied by other 
portraits, consisting of those of nobility, statesmen, and ladies of elevated 
rank that had adorned the preceding court of Queen Elizabeth and her 
successor; forming together ninety-three prints, of the same age of pub- 
lication as the ‘ Book of Kings.’ 

“No instance upon record had, until the year 1811, produced a similar 
connecting collection of engraved portraits of British statesmen with the 
above ‘Book of Kings’ of contemporary publication, which in the above 
year was brought to public competition at Christie’s Rooms, then known 
(the book) to have been the property of some member of the Delabere 
family. This latter copy, however, contained 152 portraits, which were 
sold separately in as many lots as were productive of the sum of six 
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hundred pounds.* In this place it must be observed that the ‘ Basiloogia” 
was in itself a publication unconnected with other engraved portraits of 
contemporary issue, but as the context proves, from other similar additions 
to copies of the ‘ Basiloogia’ that have since come to light, that in order 
to give it a more bulky form some few individuals of the reign of James I., 
who attached interest to portraits painted at that period, caused them to 
be so far connected by binding, or by sewing them within a parchment or 
other cover, by which means they were thus preserved and handed down 
to our own times, otherwise (as with many of great interest) have by this 
time become nearly obsolete and of non-existence.” 


Dodd’s excitement on discovering such a treasure in a second-rate 
inn of a small town, confounds all his parts of speech—antecedents 
are scattered loose abroad, and relatives make no visible efforts to 
find them. Nominative cases stand master of the field, from which 
verbs have fled in despair. King Sesquipedalia rules supreme. It 
may have been a certain eagerness in his guest's demand, which 
caused the landlord to refuse £50 for his book. Refuse he did, any 
way, and the Londoner withdrew discomfited, after arranging a sys- 
tem of intelligence with Mrs. Dodd’s relatives, whose duty in life 
was henceforward to keep an eye upon the ‘ Basiloogia.’ 

The sale at Liverpool on this visit consisted mostly of standard 
prints and books of illustration. That business over, Dodd started on 
a tour through North Wales, leaving his wife behind. Some of his 
old friends and persecutors recognized him, but Conway Abbey had 
passed into possession of Lord Newborough. Some months after 
Dodd’s return to London he heard from the faithful spies at Ludlow, 
that the possession of a ‘ Basiloogia,’ or more worldly cares, had proved 
too much for the innkeeper’s brain. Fevered with hope, Dodd waited 
on him at the earliest opportunity, but all he got for the offer of £10U 
was a promise that “some day” the jewel should be his. Disconso- 
late he returned to London, and sought relief in changing his abode. 
Stafford Row, Pimlico, seemed better fitted than Covent Garden for 
his stock, which had now become very select, and of no inconsiderable 
importance. He wished to retire from the more public class of 
business. Amongst his best patrons here was Mr. Morse, of Clarges 
Street, a retired nabob, who killed his time by haunting sale rooms. 
As he grew more used to such establishments, Dodd’s conduct at- 
tracted his attention. Indian experience gave him no clue to the 
motives of a man who became excited over a print, and paid golden 
guineas for a worn-out portrait. One day he abruptly called, and 
asked point blank what was the meaning of it. Dodd explained his 
pursuits at length, and poured a very deluge of learning over his 
visitor. Mr. Morse had his doubts apparently. He invited the sage, 
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who knew so much, to name for him the engravers of a small lot of 
prints in his possession, which were signed only with intricate mono- 
grams. Dodd came, took a cup of tea, and read the cyphers at a 
glance, adding copious information from his store. Mr. Morse was 
fascinated, and forthwith resolved to master the science of calco- 
graphy. At considerable expense he did so, becoming as enthusiastic as 
any collector about town. The whim was lost as easily as it had been 
acquired, for a few pert young nieces laughed him out of it when he 
really had something to be proud of. For some years his gallery 
remained under lock and key, till Mr. John Landseer begged per- 
mission to inspect it, before beginning his lectures at the British 
Institution on that subject. This stirred the old spirit, but it dozed 
off again for another year. A like visit from Mr. Young Ottley and 
Mr. 8. Lloyd, vigilant collectors, bent on the same object, finally re- 
awakened Mr. Morse, and he began to buy with energy and purse 
recruited. When he died, in 1816, Dodd sold the gallery by auction, 
as enjoined by Mr. Morse’s will. It made 3,600 lots, disposed of in 
twenty-eight days, for nearly £6,000. The catalogue is considered 
important. 

On September 9th, 1816, the sale of Mr. Roscoe's collection at- 
tracted buyers from every land to Liverpool. Dodd took advantage 
of the opportunity to put up to auction a quantity of prints, which 
he declares to have vied in importance with Roscoe’s famous gallery. 
It does not seem to have sold to his satisfaction. Nevertheless he dis- 
posed of a second lot a month afterwards, with results still more 
unprofitable. 

In the year 1817, a vast amount of time was wasted on a work 
which Francois Brulliot forestalled. The ‘ Dictionnaire de Mono- 
grammes,’ c., of that authority, made useless all Dodd’s labour. He 
takes the surprise and disappointment very cheerfully. From this 
time fortune left him. It had been hoped that peace would bring 
prosperity, but stupid financiers and reckless politicians made the 
years succeeding Waterloo yet more bitter than those of the struggle. 
Though Dodd is not clear on this subject, it is evident that he was ruined 
about this time, and lost his London business. He bought and sold, 
but on a smaller scale, and mostly in the provinces. A certain Wise, 
auctioneer of the “ rigging” sort at Liverpool, had some share in 
these reverses. Discouraged, no doubt, by his own ill-luck, Dodd 
allowed this man to sell his prints in 1818, and suffered considerably. 
But he obtained some seven hundred pounds, and with that small 
fortune in hand went once more in quest of the ‘ Basiloogia.’ 

People at Ludlow entertained the proverbial opinion of their pro- 
phet. The owner of the ‘ Basiloogia’ had incautiously boasted how a 
Londoner had offered him £100 for his engravings, and henceforth 
the Ludlowites recognized him by no other name than “ the old fool,” 
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par excellence. Under this title Dodd easily found him, and he 
shrewdly turned to use the public scorn, for Wigley had a natural 
inclination to prove himself neither fool nor story-teller, and the one 
way to succeed was to show the cash. In short, after seven years’ 
essay, Dodd bought the ‘ Basiloogia’ for £100. All the way to London 
he displayed his treasure before every one who entered the coach, 
including two pointer dogs which travelled with two gamekeepers. 
General Dowdeswell, before mentioned, bought twenty-three of the 
prints, which were lacking in his own collection, for £150. The 
kings themselves, twenty-four in number, went to the dowager 
Marchioness of Bath for thirty guineas. Some others Dodd sold to 
Mr. Wilson at five guineas each, and the remainder, in one lot, to 
Mr. P. Colnaghi for £130. 

A long illness in 1818-19 seemed to have further deranged Mr. 
Dodd’s affairs. In his bedroom, however, he wrote a ‘ Dissertation 
on the Origin of the Art of Engraving, &c., comprehending a Period 
from the Time of Noah to that of the Date of the Birth of Jesus 
Christ,” &c., &c., never published. The MS. is in Mr. Mayer’s 
possession. That part of it which gathers together all scattered 
references to the art which the Bible contains is particularly in- 
teresting. 

On leaving his room, Dodd found he “ possessed neither funds nor 
that class of stock sufficient to propel me again into action. Never- 
theless, my credit was good with many; but, on my part, I declined 
in a degree in accep‘ing it, but on the condition only of sale or return 
of such stock as I could dispose of.” Taking a quantity of books and 
prints to Liverpool upon these terms, the sale of them proved so un- 
satisfactory that Dodd shook the dust off his feet for a witness 
against that town, and went to Manchester. There was nobody to 
rival him in the neighbourhood. Works of art, books, &c., had 
been sold hitherto upon the system of halfpenny biddings, a little 
fact suggestive enough. Dodd found trouble at first in opposing 
custom, but some persons of position took him up, and presently he 
began to thrive once more, in a small ground-floor at Poolfold, then 
at the entrance of the Exchange in St. Ann’s Street. “My name 
and fame,” says he “(if I may so express it), became a topic of 
conversation, far and wide, of that locality, the seat of manufac- 
tures.” 

So things went “ progressively,” till it became desirable to move a 
third time. Dodd took large premises in King Street during the year 
1821, where he ventured to dispose of miseellaneous articles, even 
farm-stock. As an auctioneer he was very popular, and his private 
trade in books and prints again became important. The London 
dealers knew and trusted him, consigning large parcels to his care. 

In 1823 Dodd hatched a scheme fated to have important con- 
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sequences. How it was formed he himself should best know, and he 
has explained the matter as follows :— 





i “ My natural impulse led me moreover to diffuse by the course of con- 
versation in reply to enquiries, many interesting topics on the subject, and hi 
especially with individuals whose attentions were more or less excited 
therein, combined with an instinctive desire to become more elevated in 
their conceptions and a general comprehensive culture of them. From 
such essential promulgations I gradually discerned a generous feeling towards 
them by the more enlightened classes of the community, and foresaw that 
if in a degree they were directed and diffused among the ingenious although 
uninitiated minds of the community, great and highly intellectual results 
would ensue, to the benefit of all classes engaged in operative employments i 
of manufacture. Entertaining within me such and other like mental 
thoughts upon the subject, I duly considered that by a diffusive circulation 
of prints adapted to such essential purposes among the leading and more 
influential individuals of the trading and manufacturing classes of the 
community of Manchester, might eventually lead to such beneficial results 
as I then duly contemplated.” 
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Led by these reflections, Dodd addressed a circular to his wealthiest 

| patrons. It proposed, in effect, that they should each subscribe £10, 

) tobe expended by Dodd in the purchase of prints and books at his i, 

discretion. Whatever the sum so raised, he undertook to add as much 
on his own account, and the articles bought he engaged to sell at 
private auction. Every subscriber would havea right to his ten pounds j 

worth, and as much more as he chose to buy. 

This circular was immediately answered by leading citizens, but it 
especially struck the artists of the town. At a supper party there 
was much talk of it, and next day Mr. Calvert, a painter, waited upon 
Dodd in the name of his brethren to suggest an annual exhibition 
of pictures. As a result, a general meeting of the profession took 
place at Messrs. Jackson’s print warehouse, in Market Street. Dodd 
was called to the chair, an honour which he declined, but he readily 
became their honorary secretary. At his house weekly meetings were 
held, until the association resolved to call upon their wealthier towns- 
men to create a permanent fund for exhibitions. The circular was 
drawn up by Dodd, and it found immediate answer. A number of 
gentlemen met and formed themselves into a committee of con- 
sideration. They resolved to buy the premises of which Dodd’s sale 
rooms formed part, nearly an acre in extent, the property of Colonel 
Ford, of Sandbach. Dodd was commissioned to treat with this 
gentleman, and he secured the place, after personal negotiations, for 
LOTDV, 

The active and business-like men who had this matter in charge 
wasted no time. A general meeting of the inhabitants of Manchester 
was called for October Ist, 1823, in the large room of the Exchange. 
A hundred and forty persons subscribed £50 apiece, and the Manchester 
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Institution was afoot. Its further progress need not be followed 
here. 

But the originator of the scheme did not share the general delight. 
When subscriptions poured in so fast that the committee found them- 
selves worth £16,100 in six months, Dodd’s premises were no longer 
equal to their desires. They resold the property to one of their 
number, a Mr. Christie, whose drysalting establishment abutted on it. 
There is no apparent reason to suppose that he had any object besides 
a wish to increase his business, but Dodd was bitterly aggrieved. 
Very libellous words indeed does he employ to denounce the greed of , 
Christie, and the thoughtless ingratitude of those who so used his 
own idea as to turn him out of house and home. For the drysalter 
instantly gave notice to Dodd, and, in the meanwhils, heaped bricks 
and timber before his entrence door. <A threat of law, and a mutual 
explanation, brought both parties to an understanding for awhile. 

The ‘Connoisseurs’ Repertoriun,’ first part, is dated from Manchester, 
Dee. 13th, 1824. It was a ‘History of Artists, as Painters, Sculp- 
tors, Architects, and Engravers who have flourished from the Era of 
the Revival of the Fine Arts in the Twelfth Century to the present 
Epoch, by Thomas Dodd.’ A very fair number of subscribers en- 
couraged the book, which would have been most valuable had Dodd 
possessed the faculty of using his extraordinary information. The 
reader will quite comprehend by this time how it was the enterprise 
broke down at its sixth volume or part. Mr. Douce, however, the “bene- 
factor” of the Bodleian Library, found it not too diffuse. He wrote 
a letter of strong congratulation to Dodd, extolling the merit and 
erudition of the work, and even declaring “ you had little occasion to 
apologise for your stile of writing the text, because it is exceedingly 
good, and just what it ought to be.’ On that point opinions may 
differ, but no one will doubt that the ‘ Repertorium’ would have been 
an astonishing monument of learning. 

Christie’s building operations finally overcame Dodd's obstinacy. 
He gave up his rooms at the end of 1825, and left Manchester in 
disgust. Liverpool welcomed him with no better success, for a panic 
raged there. After eight years’ absence, Dodd returned to London, 
and started sale-rooms in Leicester Street, Leicester Square, opposite 
that too famous establishment called ‘“‘ The Slaughter House,” which 
was kept by a former clerk of Dodd’s, George Jones. For two years 
the rivalry lasted, until the ex-master gave way, and the Slaughterer 
ruled supreme. 

In 1828, three publishers, Messrs. Hurst and Chaunce, of St. Paul's 
Churchyard, Hunt and Clarke, of York Street, Covent Garden, and 
Charles Walker, Paternoster Row, proposed to pay Dodd forty pounds 
a volume of his ‘Connoisseur’s Repertorium,’ to be published every 
three months. At the end of the following year this arrangement 
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ceased, as one partner was bankrupt, another had retired, and the 
third did not see his way. Mr. Martin Colnaghi just then offered 
Dodd four pounds a week to act as foreman in his establishment. 
The position was accepted, and in this capacity Dodd was employed 
to catalogue and rearrange Lord Yarborough’s collection of old prints. 
When the opportunity arrived, he did not fail to stir in his lordship 
an enthusiasm almost equal to his own, and upon the superintendence 
of Colnaghi’s affairs falling into the hands of the well-known auctioneer, 
Harry Phillips, Lord Yarborough took Dodd into his own employ- 
ment. In this service he remained, purchasing prints and completing 
the collection, till 1834. At that time died his patron, Mr. Tennant, 
Lord Yarborough’s brother-in-law, and on that event the pursuit was 
set aside. 

During the same period Dodd made the indices and mounted the 
prints for Mr. Bowyer’s splendid illustration of Hume's ‘ History of 
England.’ Mr. H. Hawkins was his immediate employer. 

For some years following he traded in prints, visited Manchester 
and Liverpool, and settled for some months in the former town. His 
most important commission was the rearrangement of Mr. Standish’s 
collection at Duxbury. At the end of 1858 Dodd tried once more to 
fix himself in Liverpool, but failed. 

“ At this time,” he writes, “ Mr. Clements took on him the kind office of 
introducing me to your notice at your residence at Everton, where I met 
with a most cordial reception from you (Mr. Mayer) personally, and with 
it, moreover, your kind and liberal patronage, and which I have retained 
in succession from year to year to the present hour, to my great comfort, 
repose, and gratification. At the interval herein alluded to, I was re- 
quested to recapitulate some memoranda of my early adventures in life, 
which no doubt, from the very singular narrative I then gave, prepossessed 
you with a desire that I should transmit passages of it to paper, of which 


the present document forms some of the most interesting passages that I, 
at this present time, carry in remembrance.” 


In 1839 Providence “ became alive to his necessities.” Francis 
Douce had left his magnificent gallery to the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. And every connoisseur in England would have cried out 
had not Thomas Dodd been named to arrange it. There were fifty 
thousand prints to class under at least two thousand engravers, of 
every time, of every nation, and in all branches of the art. Dodd 
saw more distinctly than any one the enormous value of a catalogue 
to such treasures, and he was induced to give incredible pains to it by 
the understanding that it would be published. This has not been done, 
though lovers of art have many times tried to urge the duty upon 
the authorities of the Bodleian. In it is stored such various and 
accurate erudition as no living man possessed upon the subject in that 
age or in ours. Were it only for gratitude towards Mr. Douce, this 
monument should be printed. 
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Shortly after the completion of his two years’ duty in Oxford, 
Dodd received news of the great sale at Strawberry Hill. The prints 
of that extraordinary collection had been placed in the Round Tower, 
expressly built for them by Horace Walpole. George Robins, the 
anctioneer who managed the sale, had made them into bulky lots, so 
as to get through them in two days, and Dodd was invited to examine 
this arrangement, upon public protest from nearly all collectors in 
England. They called for Dodd. He came, and instantly pro- 
nounced the proposal absurd, and ruinous to the estate. Conse- 
quently, at a commission of 13 per cent., he undertook to redistribute 
the lots, and make a catalogue ra/sonné. It was done in the utmost 
haste, whilst the grand sale proceeded. Ultimately, the prints were 
moved to Robins’s Rooms, at the Piazza, Covent Garden, and there 
were disposed of in a ten days’ auction. Robins’s 300 lots formed 
1331 under the new arrangement ; four of them alone made 900 in 
Dodd’s hands, which sold for £1800. The entire proceeds reached 
£3840 10s. 

Another instance of Dodd’s judgment was furnished at the Binner 
sale. This gentleman died, leaving legacies to the amount of £1500, 
and only his prints to pay them. The executors expected a woful 
deficit, since the whole collection loaded but a single van. Dodd, 
however, cheered their incredulous spirits, and under his skilful 
arrangement Messrs. Sotheby realised £2950. 

For two years longer he worked at cataloguing and classifications, 
until a meeting with Mr. Hurst, then of the Charterhouse, put into 
his mind the idea of joining that brotherhood. This gentleman had 
been a publisher, and had held relations with Dodd. Upon his re- 
commendation the latter applied to each governor, and by all was 
kindly received. The Bishop of London put him in nomination, but 
before the time arrived Lord Wharncliffe passed his name before 
several others on the list, and Dodd found himself a brother of the 
Charterhouse. And thus concludes his autobiography : 


“ Here, located in this magnificent asylum, founded and endowed by the 
truly great and most worthy philanthropist and benefactor to his fellow 
mortals, Thomas Sutton, I pass my time in comfort and in the pleasing 
enjoyments: of those rational and interesting pursuits in which I have been 
engaged by my own ultimate choice from my youth as the most agreeable 
pastime and recreation, as I still wish to be engaged in, and hope to retain 
to the termination of my existence in this transitory world. A portion of 
my time at intervals is spent in the illustration of the more recently 
published History of Robert Smith; of this most excellent establishment. 
denominated ‘Charter House,’ and of its most worthy and benevolent 


founder.” 

He died August 17th, 1850, at the residence of Mr. Mayer, to 
whom he bequeathed the whole of his immense collection. They 
fill something like two hundred folios, a mine, a new world, of antique 
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lore. Amongst them is the ‘ Dictionary of Monograms’ and the 
‘Account of Engravers who have practised their Art in England 
from 1550 to 1840, or near it, with innumerable dissertations upon 
kindred subjects. Two days after finishing the great dictionary, 
which had employed him forty-five years, he died. Only an hour 
after writing Finis he took to his bed! In fulfilment of a very long 


promise, Mr. Mayer had him buried in St. James’s Cemetery at 
Liverpool. 





Cwo Sonnets on Greatness. 


JOHN TALBOT, EARL OF SHREWSBURY. 


Srrance irony! Four hundred years have fled 
Since Glory cradled on her Syren knee 
And wreathed with blossoms of the ambrosial tree 
The dolorous weight of that unconscious head. 
Four hundred years since History, conquest-flushed, 
Stamped that a name the great should bear alone ; 
Since all the triumph of the fight was hushed 
To the heroic pomp of sculptured stone. 


Is this, indeed, the same illustrious head 
The sexton balances in horny hand ? 
What have we here ?—Stray chips, a tangled thread, 
Straws, shreds of books; and here, where shrewd device 
And dauntless feat of enterprise were planned, 
A nest—and in the nest three suckling mice ! 





II. 
THE KING OF NARSINGA. 


What hand ancestral forged the typic gold 
That hedged this head with royalty? What swords 
Propped his imperial siege? What vassal hordes 
Heaped high his treasure-house ? What billows rolled 
Their outland tribute to this suzerain’s feet ? 
What aspect his? What planets ruled his lot? 
He, saith one preaching Time the Paraclete, 
Inagined no man lived that knew him not! 


Vain fool !—no vinnewed scroll, no blazoned plate, 
No storied arch records thy high estate ; 
Nor stone efligial, subtly-carven ring, 
Nor coin picked from a death’s-head can proclaim : 
“Lo! this is that Tithonous loved of Fame— 
Tuar Vencarapapryo Raaivn, Kine!” 
Witiiam Canton. 
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The First of the English Satirists. 


In the following lines, which open the general prologue to his satires, 
Bishop Hall claims to be the first of the English saturists. 


“T first adventure with foolhardy might, 
To tread the steps of perilous despizht ; 
IL first adventure, follow me who list, 
And be the Seeond English Satirist.” 


And, upon this assertion, his claims are us’.aily admitted by literary 
historians. But although Hall’s ‘ Toothless Satyrs’ were printed in 
1597, Donne had written his first two, 2nd perhaps his third satire, 
as early as 1593. He did not deem it prudent to print them, how- 
ever ; and considering that those of lis rival were publicly burned, 
we cannot but approve his forbearance. 

Both of these fine, vigorous old writers, in whose works we see 
“the very age and body ” of their time reflected as in a mirror, have 
fallen into oblivion. A little ruggedness of metre, a few archaisms 
in spelling and expression, repel the indolent readers of the present 
day, who pronounce such books to be unintelligible. Johnson’s shallow 
criticism, which clung to Shakespeare, obscuring his beauty and his 
art, so many years, is much to blame for the neglect of Donne's 
poetry. In his essay ‘On Cowley and the Metaphysical Poets,’ he 
has dwelt so minutely upon those forced metaphors and similes, those 
strained conceits and that pedantry of learning, which disfigured all 
the compositions of the Elizabethan age, even those of Shakespeare 
himself, he has so industriously collected specimens of his faults, and 
80 carefully omitted all examples of his beauties, that few people 
would have the courage, after reading that essay, to even glance at a 
page of Donne’s poetry: The falseness of the great Aristarch’s criti- 
cism, or we should rather say his lack of appreciative sympathy with 
the subtle spirit of pure poesy, is well exemplified in his remarks 
upon this writer. We will contrast them by some notices of other 
and, in our opinion, far higher authorities. 

Ben Jonson told Drummond that he esteemed Donne “the first 
poet in the world in some things.” Dryden called him “the greatest 


wit, though not the best poet of our nation.” .\ modern critic writes 
thus:— 


* The central thought of Dr. Donne is nearly sure to be just; the sub- 
ordinate thoughts, by means of which he unfolds it, are often grotesque, 
and so wildly associated as to remind one of the lawlessness of a dream, 
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wherein mere suggestion without choice or fitness rules the sequence. As. 
some of the writers of whom I have last spoken would play with words, 
Dr. Donne would sport with ideas, and with the visual images or embodi- 
ments of them. Certainly in his case much knowledge reveals itself in the 
association of his ideas, and great facility in the management and utterance 
of them. Then, likewise, he says nothing unrelated to the main idea of the 
poem; but not the less certainly does he resemble the speech of a child of 
active imagination, to whom judgment as to the character of his sugges- 
tions is impossible, his tastes being equally gratified with a lovely image 
and a brilliant absurdity; a butterfly and a shining potsherd are to him 
similarly desirable. Whatever wild thing starts from the thicket of thought. 
all is worthy game to the hunting intellect of Dr. Donne, and is followed 
without question of tone, keeping, or harmony. In his play of words, Sir 
Philip Sidney kept good heed that even that should serve the end in view; 
in his play with ideas, Dr. John Donne, so far from serving the end, some- 


times obscures it almost hopelessly; the hart escapes while he follows the 
squirrels, and weasels, and bats.” 


And here, highest of all, we have Coleridge’s opinion :— 


“ Few writers have shown a more extraordinary compass of powers than 
Donne; for he combined what no other man has ever done—the last sub- 
limation of dialectical subtlety and address with the most impassioned 
majesty. Massy diamonds compose the very substance of his poem on the 
Metempsychosis, thoughts and descriptions which have the fervent and 
gloomy sublimity of Ezekiel or ASschylus, whilst a diamond dust of 
rhetorical brilliances is showered over the whole of his occasional verses 
and his prose. No criticism was ever more unhappy than that of Dr. 
Johnson, which denounces all this artificial display as so much perversion 
of taste. There cannot bea falser thought than this; for, upon that prin- 


ciple, a whole class of compositions might be vicious by conforming to its 
own ideal.” 


Coleridge has also suggested that read with a due regard to time, 
that is to say, giving each thought its due proportion in the utterance, 
the inharmoniousness of Donne’s verses will disappear. We have 
ourselves tried the experiment, and must confess that attention to 
that rule has greatly smoothed their apparent ruggedness. How 
tender he could be in his quaint conceits is evidenced by the following 
verse, selected from many such, of a poem called ‘The Relique; 
the lines in italics are exquisitely pathetic :— 


“When my grave is broke up again 
Some second guest to entertain— 
For graves have learnt, that woman-head. 
To be to more than one a bed— 
And he that digs it spyes 
A bracelet of bright haire about the bone. 
Will not he let us alone, 
And think that there a loving couple lies, 
Who hop’d that this device might be a war 
To make their soules at the last busy day 
Meet at this grave and make a little stay ?” 
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Here is a powerful description of the condition of a crew on board a 
becalmed ship in the Red Sea :— 


“Who live that miracles do multiply 
Where walkers in hot ovens do not die. 
If in despite of these we swim, that hath 
No more refreshing than a brimstone bath ; 
But from the sea unto the ship we turn 
Like parboiled wretches on the coals to burn.” 


Noble images, forcible lines, passages of surpassing power and 
pathos, are to be found in all his poems, although at times we have to 
wade through much that is tedious and pedantic, and wander through 

regions of ‘almost hopeless obscurity before we come to these gems. , 
Even to his contemporaries he appears to have been almost equally une 
intelligible, and Jonson prophesied that from that fault his works 


would | perish. Coleridge has very aptly described his style in this 
witty quatrain :— 


* With Donne whose Muse on dromedary trots, 
Wreathe iron pokers into true love knots; 
Rhyme’s sturdy cripple, Fancy’s maze and clue, 
Wit’s forge and fire blast, Meaning’s press and screw.” 


Perhaps there is not a more charming piece of biography extant 
than Izaak Walton’s ‘ Life of Donne.’ The story of his sorrows, his 
struggles, his faults, and his virtues, is told with a simple pathos that 
is inimitable. It is to this record we must turn for nearly all our 
facts, as it is the only authentic one we possess. 

John Donne was born in London in the year 1573 ; his father was 
a merchant, but was descended from an ancient Welsh family, and his 
mother was distantly related to the great Sir Thomas More. The son 
received the rudiments of his education at home, under a private 
tutor, and so rapid was his progress that he was entered at Hart, now 
Hertford College, Oxford, at the unprecedented early age of eleven. 
He was compared to the famous Pico della Mirandola, of whom it was 
said that “ he was rather born than made wise by study.” He passed 
three years at Oxford, and then removed to Cambridge for an equal 
term. Being a Roman Catholic, and consequently unable to take the 
prescribed oaths, he left both universities without a degree. At 
seventeen he entered Lincoln’s Inn as a law student. About this 
time his father died, bequeathing him £3000, a considerable fortune 
in those days, and he soon afterwards abandoned all idea of the legal 
profession. Although his parents, as we have before intimated, were 
Catholics, and he was brought up in the precepts of that faith, John 
never seems to have thoroughly given in his adhesion to it, and to 
have grown up creedless and doubting. But after his father’s death 
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he applied himself to an earnest and careful examination of the Pro- 
testant and Romish creeds, the result of which was that he embraced 
the tenets of the Church of England, much to the grief of his 
mother, who was an excellent woman and a devout Catholic. 

Notwithstanding such grave studies and his love of learning, Donne, 
according to his own showing, consorted with wild company, and led 
a somewhat dissipated life at this period— 

* Would I had slept 


The time I spent in London, when I kept 
Fighting and untrust gallants company.” 


This is further indicated by the minute knowledge of the world 
and the vices of the age which he displays in his satires, the first 
two or three of which were written in his twentieth year. In such 
courses he appears to have wasted the greater part of his patrimony. 
At the age of twenty-one he accompanied the Earl of Essex in his 
expedition against Cadiz, and stayed some years in Spain and Italy 
studying the laws, languages, and literatures of those countries. 

Upon his return to England he obtained the appointment of secre- 
tary to Lord Ellesmere, then Lord Chancellor, became an inmate of 
his house, and a constant guest at his table, where his wit, learning, 
and accomplishments rendered him the delight of all. 

“The melancholy and pleasant humour were in him so coutempered,” 
writes Walton, “that each gave advantage to the other, and made his com- 
pany one of the delights of mankind. His fancy was inimitably high, 
equalled only by his great wit, both being made useful by a commanding 
judgment.” 


Beneath the same roof was a young lady, the daughter of Sir 
George Moore and the niece of Lady Ellesmere. That a rustic maiden, 
whose knowledge of the world was probably confined within the circle 
of her aunt’s and her father’s house, should have been struck by such 
a marvel of accomplishments was but natural; admiration would 
quickly, in such a case, warm into love. Very beautifully has he 
glanced at the dawning of their passion in this stanza :— 


“First we lov’d well and faithfully, 
-Yet knew not what we lov’d, nor why; 
Difference of sex we never knew, 
No more than guardian angels do; 
Coming and going we 
Perchance might kiss, but yet between those meals 
Our hands ne’er touch’d, the seals 
Which Nature, injur’d by late law, set free. 
These miracles we did; but now, alas, 
All measure and all language I should pass, 
Should I tell what a miracle she was.”—The Relique. 


We can picture the young girl listening with wrapt and devout 
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attention to his brilliant sallies, his wonderful tales of foreign lands, 
and of the brilliant London of Elizabeth’s days—to her a region as 
dim and remote as Italy or Spain—to his stories of wars and adven- 
tures, or to some graver discussion in which he would pour forth the 
stores of his knowledge, each word sinking deep into her heart, in- 
toxicating her with the thought, “ and I am the love, chosen from out 
the world, of this wonderful being.” We can picture them in their 
stolen meetings, sitting hand in hand together in the deep recess of 
some oriel window, or wandering beneath the shadows of the trees, he 
whispering into her delighted ear a love poem such as this :— 


“TI wonder by my troth what thou and I 
Did till we lovd? Were we not wean’'d till then. 
But suck’d on country pleasures childishly ? 
Or slumber’d we in the Seven Sleepers’ den ? 
"Twas so: this all pleasures fancies bee; 
If ever any beauty I did see, 
Which I desir’d, and got, ’twas but a dream of thee. 


And now good-morrow to our waking souls, 

Which watch not one another out of fear; 

For love, all love of other sights controls, 

And makes one little room an everywhere. 

Let sea discoverers to new worlds have gone, 

Let maps to other worlds on worlds have shown ; 
Let us possess one world—each hath one, and is one. 


Bn 


‘My face in thine eye, thine in mine appears, 

And true plain hearts do in the faces rest; 

Where can we find two better hemispheres 
Without sharp North without declining West ’ 
Whatever dyes was not mixt equally, 

& If our two loves be one, or thou and I 

: Love so alike that none do slacken, none can die.” 


Very pretty are several of his love songs written at this time; a 
little quaint and forced in their conceits, perhaps, but they have the 
ring of real passion in them. Here is a very charming “ Farewell ” :— 





* Sweetest love, I do not go, 
For weariness of thee, 
Nor in hope the world can show 
A fitter love for me; 
But since that I 
Must die at last, *tis best 
Thus to use myself in jest, 
By feigned death to die ; 


“ Yesternight the sun went hence, 
And yet is here to-day; 
He hath no desire nor sense, 
; Nor half so short a way; 
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Then fear not me, 
But believe that I shall make 
Hastier journeys since I take 

More wings and spurs than he. 


Oh, how feeble is man’s power, 
That if good fortnne fall, 
Cannot add another hour, 
Nor a last hour recall! 
But come, bad chance, 
And we join to ’t our strength, 
And we track it art and length 
Itself o’er us to advance. 
* When thou sigh’st, thou sigh’st no wind, 
But sigh’st my soul away; 
When thou weep’st unkindly kind, 
My life’s blood doth decay. 
It cannot be 
That thou lov’st me, as thou say’st, 
If in thine my life thou waste, 
That art the life of me. 
“Let not thy divining heart 
Forthink me any ill, 
Destiny may take thy part 
And may thy fears fulfil; 
But think that we 
Are but laid aside to sleep, 
They who one another keep 
Alive ne’er parted he.” 


But by-and-by evil days fell upon the lovers. Probably in course of 
time they became less cautious, or perhaps their mutual passion could 
no longer be concealed ; be that as it may, their intimacy being dis- 
covered, Sir George removed his daughter home to Lothesley, in 
Surrey. Prayers, threats, entreaties, were resorted to by the lady’s 
friends to make her discard her lover, but all in vain; she found a 
way, not only to meet him, but to get privately united. The father’s 
rage passed all bounds. He solicited and obtained, through iis sister, 
Lady Ellesmere, the young man’s dismission from his secretaryship. 
“T part,” said my lord sadly, “ with a friend, and such a secretary as 
was fitter to serve a king than a subject.” Donne, the minister 
Mr. Brooke who performed the ceremony, and his brother who gave 
the bride away, were, at the instance of Sir George, thrown into 
prison. Donne, probably through the interest of Lord Ellesmere, 
was soon released, after which he applied all his energies to procure 
the freedom of his friends, which, after some delay, he accomplished. 

In the meantime his wife was kept away from him in the hope that 
the marriage might be annulled, and to recover her he commenced a suit 
at law. But he had many friends, and all who knew him thought 
highly both of his private character and his great abilities ; their in- 
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tercession, and the constant praises rung in his ears, began to soften 
the country knight, and to suggest the idea that perhaps, after all, he 
was not so disgraced as he at first supposed by having a man so 
esteemed and a scholar so brilliant for a son-in-law. At length he 
bestowed a reluctant forgiveness upon the erring couple, and solicited 
Donne’s reinstatement in Lord Ellesmere’s household. But that 
gentleman replied that, “though he was unfeignedly sorry for what 
had been done, yet it was inconsistent with his place and credit to 
discharge and re-admit servants at the request of passionate peti- 
tioners.” Notwithstanding which refusal, Sir George would not in 
any way assist them, and it would have gone hardly with the newly- 
married pair, who had little or no resources, had not Sir Francis 
Wolly, of Pirford, in Surrey, Lady Ellesmere’s son by her first 
husband, nobly given them a home in his house. At Pirford Donne 
and his wife resided several years, and each year a child was born to 
them. During this period he applied himself to the study of the 
civil and canon law. 

And so his days flowed on in a tranquil and monotonous happiness ; 
all gaiety and wildness were passed for him, and his wife and his 
books—he loved both very dearly—were his world. He was a true 
type of the scholar of the olden time—indolent in all things save 
study, with no ambition beyond learning, and with very little care or 
thought of the morrow. In the year 1607 Dr. Morton, afterwards 
Bishop of Durham, endeavoured to persuade him to enter into holy 
orders, and offered to bestow a benefice upon him. After three days’ 
consideration he declined the proposition ; and his reply affords a noble 
picture of an upright man who knew no guide save his conscience :— 


“Sir, my refusal is not that I think myself too good for that calling, for 
which kings, if they think so, are not good enough; nor for that my 
education and learning, though not eminent, may not, being assisted with 
God’s grace and humility, render me in some measure fit for it; but I dare 
make so dear a friend as you are my confessor; some irregularities of my 
life have been so visible to some men that though I have, I thank God, 
made my peace with Him by penitential resolutions against them, and by 
the assistance of His grace banished them my affections; yet this, which 
God knows to be so is not so visible to man as to free me from their cen- 
sures, and it may be, that sacred calling from a dishonour. And, besides, 
whereas it is determined by the best of casuists that God’s glory should be 


the first end, and a maintenance the second motive to embrace that 
calling.” 


And so he went on to say that his present condition was such he feared 
he could not reconcile his conscience to that rule, and that to these he 
might add other reasons, which he craved him to forbear asking him 
to explain. 

As we find him about this period again returning to his old contro- 
versial studies, the points of difference between the Catholic and 
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Protestant faiths, we may suspect that the other reasons at which he 
hints may have been unsettled convictions. 

He remained at Pirford until the death of his patron, after which he 
removed to a house at Mitcham. Sir George Moore now agreed to give 
his daughter a marriage portion of eight hundred pounds, the interest 
of which was to be paid in quarterly instalments of twenty pounds ; 
this seems to have been Donne’s only resource at this time, and his 
family was increasing yearly. A long period of sedentary study, and 
a life of ease beneath the roofs of the great, had unfitted him for 
active employment; and indolence, so long indulged, had rendered 
the idea of such distasteful; else we might wonder that a man so well 
known and respected should languish in such poverty. Two letters, 
from which we subjoin extracts, throw a great light upon his lament- 
able condition, as well as the state of his mind at this period :— 


“The reason why I did not send an answer to your last weck’s letter 
was, because it then found me under too great a sadness; and at present 
it is thus with me. There is not one person, but myself, well of my family. 
I have already lost half a child, and with that mischance of hers, my wife 
is fallen into such discomposure, as would afflict her too extremely, but 
that the sickness of all her other children stupifies her; of one of which, 
in good faith, I have not much hope; and these meet with a fortune so ill 
provided for physic, and such relief, that if God should ease us with 
burials, I know not how to perform even that; but I flatter myself with 
this hope, that Iam dying too; for I cannot waste faster than by such 
griefs. 

“From my hospital at Micham, 

“ Aug. 10. “JoHn DONNE.” 

“ For we hardly discover a sin, when it is but an omission of some good, 
and no accusing act, with this, or the former, I have often suspected 
myself to be overtaken; which is, with an over earnest desire of the next 
life. And though I know it is not merely a weariness of this, because I 
had the same desire when I went with the tide, and enjoyed fairer hopes 
than I do now; yet I doubt worldly troubles have increased it. It is now 
spring, and all the other pleasures of it displease me; every other tree 
blossoms, and I wither; I grow older, and not better; my strength 
diminisheth, and my load grows heavier: and yet I would fain be or do 
something; but that I cannot tell-what, is no wonder in this time of my 
sadness ; for to choose is to do; but to be no part of anybody is as to be 
nothing; and so I am, and shall so judge myself, unless I could be so 
incorporated into a part of the world, as by business to contribute some 
sustentation to the whole. Thus I made account; I began early, when I 
understood the study of our laws; but was diverted by leaving that. and 
embracing the worst voluptuousness, an hydroptique immoderate desire of 
human learning and languages ; beautiful ornaments indeed to men of great 
fortunes ; but mine was grown so low as to need an occupation; which I 
thought I entered well into, when I subjected myself to such a service as I 
thought might exercise my poor abilities; and there I stumbled, and fell 
too; and now I am become so little, or such a nothing, that Iam not a 
subject good enough for one of my own letters. Sir, I fear my present 
discontent does not proceed from a good root, that I am so well content to 
be nothing, that is, dead. But, sir, though my fortune hath made me 
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such, as that I am rather a sickness or a disease of the world. than any 
part of it, and therefore neither love it, nor life... . You would pity me 
now, if you saw me write, for my pain hath drawn my head so much awry, 
and holds it so, that my eye cannot follow my pen,” Kce., Ke. 


During a greater portion of the time his family resided at Mitcham 
he lived in lodgings near Whitehall ; and here, so great was the fame 
of his wit and learning, that his company and counsel were sought 
by the great and the learned, not only of this, but likewise of foreign 
nations. After two years’ residence at Mitcham, Mrs. Donne and 
her children removed to London, to again be sheltered beneath a 
patron’s roof. This time their protector was Sir Robert Drury, and 
the house in which they took up their abode was Drury House, a 
great mansion, standing in a large courtyard, shut in by great gates, 
and with beautiful gardens behind, that stood upon the site now 
occupied by the Olympic Theatre. Very mean and poor, we fear, 
will appear the conduct of our scholar to this independent and self-sup- 
porting age, to be thus ever subsisting upon the bounty of others, but 
these things were regarded differently in the seventeenth century, when 
the great held it their duty to befriend the poor scholar or poet, and 
considered their patronage repaid by the honour and, in those days of 
few books and little reading, profit and pleasure his dedications, his 
conversation and company afforded them; and the scholar viewed his 
position in the same light, as one of reciprocal advantages. All this 
will sound very shocking to the nineteenth century, every act and idea 
of which are supposed to be ruled by the principles of political economy : 
but it may be queried whether literature has gained so much as we 
imagine by its degradation to a mere mercantile transaction, and to 
dependence upon the favour of a capricious and half-educated public ; 
at all events, the days of patronage brought forth works of solid 
learning and perfect form, impossible in these times of mere writing 
for bread. 

In 1612 Sir Robert determined upon a visit to Paris, and greatly 
desired that Donne should accompany him; but his wife, who was 
pregnant at the time, was greatly averse to this, saying that her 
divining soul boded some ill during his absence. The persuasions, 
however, of his patron were so pressing that he was at length com- 
pelled to give way. When it became evident to her that he must go, 
she wanted to accompany him in the disguise of a page, a desire that 
brought forth one of his most charming poems, which, however, is too 
long for insertion here. In place of it we will give the best verses of 
another and even sweeter poem, written in farewell to her :— 


“ As virtuous men pass mildly away, 

And whisper to their souls to go, 
Whilst some of their sad friends do say, 
The breath goes now, and some say no 
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“So let us melt and make no noise, 
No wind sighs or tear floods us move; 
‘Twere profanation of our joys 
To tell the laity our love. 


“ Movings of the earth cause harms and fears; 
Men reckon what they did or meant; 
But trepidation of the spheres, 
Though greater far is innocent. 
* Dull sublunary lovers love 
(Whose soul is sense) cannot admit 
Absence; because that doth remove 
Those things that elemented it. 
“ But we by a soul so much refin’d, 
That our souls know not what it is, 
Inter-assured of the mind, 

Care not hands, eyes, or lips to miss. 
“Our two souls therefore which are one 
Though I must go, endure not yet 

A breach, but an expansion, 
Like gold to airy thinness beat.” 


The fears of his wife proved prophetic. The story is a curious one, 


and is best told in the words of Walton himself, who vouches for its 
accuracy :— 


> 


“Two days after their arrival there, Mr. Donne was left alone in that 
room, in which Sir Robert and he and some other friends had dined together. 
To this place Sir Robert returned within half an hour; and as he left, so 
he found, Mr. Donne, alone; but in such an ecstasy, and so altered as to 
his looks, as amazed Sir Robert to behold him; insomuch that he earnestly 
desired Mr. Donne to declare what had befallen him in the short time of 
his absence. To which Mr. Donne was not able to make a present answer ; 
but, after a long and perplexed pause, did at last say, ‘I have seen a 
dreadful vision since I saw you; I have seen my dear wife pass twice by 
me in this room, with her hair hanging about her shoulders, and a dead 
child in her arms; this I have seen since I saw you.’ To which Sir Robert 
replied, ‘ Sure, sir, you have slept since I saw you, and this is the result of 
some melancholy dream, which I desire you to forget, for you are now 
awake.’ To which Mr. Donne’s reply was, ‘I cannot be surer that I now 
live, than that I have not slept since I saw you; and I am as sure, that at 
her second appearing she stopped, and looked me in the face, and vanished.’ 
Rest and sleep had not altered Mr. Donne’s opinion the next day, for he 
then affirmed this vision with a more deliberate, and so confirmed a con- 
fidence, that he inclined Sir Robert to a faint belief that the vision was 
true. It is truly said that desire and doubt have no rest; and it proved 
so with Sir Robert, for he immediately sent a servant to Drury House, 
with a charge to hasten back, and bring him word whether Mrs. Donne 
were alive; and if alive, in what condition she was as to her health. The 
twelfth day the messenger returned with this account—that he found and 
left Mrs. Donne very sad, and sick in her bed; and that, after a long and 
dangerous labour, she had been delivered of a dead child. And, upon 
examination, the abortion proved to be the same day, and about the very 
hour, that Mr. Donne affirmed he saw her pass by him in his chamber.” 
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We forbear any remarks upon this real or supposed vision, which 
each reader will regard according to his or her ideas upon such 
subjects. 

Upon his return to England, his great repute for learning gained 
him admission even to the table of the king, who loved to gather such 
men about him. One day His Majesty requested him to state his 
views upon the refusal of the Roman Catholics to take the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, which was one of the great questions of 
the day. He was’so pleased with the cogency of his reasoning, that 
he desired him to put his sentiment into writing. The result of this 
request wes ‘The; Pseudo Martyr,’ printed in 1610, in which the 
principle of Papal authority was combatted with great logical acute- 
ness. After reading this the king, believing that he would make a 
very powerful preacher and a strong bulwark to the Church, set his 
mind upon making him one of its ministers. About this time his 
friends seemed to have bestirred themselves to procure him some pro- 
fitable advancement at Court. But James refused all such solicita- 
tions. “I know Mr. Donne,” he said, “is a learned man, and has the 
abilities of a learned divine ; my desire is to prefer him that way, and 
no other, and in that way I will deny you nothing for him.” 

“The king,” he says, in his ‘Book of Devotion,’ “ descended to 
persuasion, almost to solicitation.” Yet still he hesitated; probably 
the old scruples were not satisfied even yet, and applied himself 
more earnestly than ever {to the study of Greek, Hebrew, and 
Divinity, in which, not even then, although accounted one of the 
most learned men of the age, did he consider himself sufficiently a 
master. At length he yielded to the royal desire, was ordained, and 
made chaplain in ordinary. For a time, however, he would not 
preach before any great congregation, but appeared only in the pulpits 
of suburban churches; until, in 1614, the king commanded him to 
preach a sermon at Whitehall. Walton writes of this discourse in 
the most enthusiastic terms, and there is little doubt that Donne was 
a most eloquent preacher. Shortly afterwards he accompanied the 
king in one of his progresses; and, at His Majesty’s recommendation, 
received the degree of Doctor of Divinity from the University of 
Cambridge. His friends and patrons offered him no fewer than 
fourteen different provincial benefices, but such was his great love of 
London, that he refused them all. 

A little later (1617) there fell upon him a great domestic calamity. 
His beloved partner died in giving birth to their twelfth child, leaving 
him a widower with seven children, and still in straitened circum- 


stances. How very beautifully has Walton described his grief for his 
beloved wife :— 


“That abundant affection which once was betwixt him and her, who 
had long been the delight of his eyes, and the companion of his youth; 
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her with whom he had divided so many pleasant sorrows and contented 
fears, as common people are not capable of; not hard to think but 
that she being now removed by death, a commeasureable grief took as full 
a possession of him as joy had done; and so indeed it did; for now his 
very soul was elemented of nothing but sadness; now grief took so full a 
possession of his heart, as to leave no place for joy; if it did it was a joy 
to be alone, where, like a pelican in the wilderness, he might bemoan himself 
without witness or restraint, and pour forth his passion like Job in the 
days of his affliction : ‘Oh that I might have the desire of my heart! Oh 
that God would grant the thing that Llong for. For then as the grave is 
become her house, so I would hasten to make it mine also ; that we two might 
make our beds together in the dark. So he gave some ease to his oppressed 
heart by thus venting his sorrows; thus he began the day, and ended the 
night; ended the restless night and began the weary day in lamentations. 
And thus he continued till a consideration of his new engagements to God 
and St. Paul dispersed those sad clouds.” 


His first sermon was preached at St. Clement’s Dane, where his 
wife lay buried, and his text was from Lamentations, “Lo, I am the 
man that hath seen afiliction.” LMven in the pulpit he could not 
restrain his tears, and he communicated his sadness to his hearers ; 
“but then,” adds Walton, “their houses presented them with objects of 
diversion, and his presented him with nothing but fresh objects of 
sorrow, in beholding many helpless children, a narrow fortune, and 
the consideration of the many cares and casualties that attend their 
education.” 

He had promised his wife, upon her death-bed, never to give a 
stepmother to her children, and he kept his word. From that time 
he led a most solitary and retired life, seldom or never quitting his 
study, save for the performance of his sacred duties. Immediately 


after this sad bereavement, the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn selected 
him for their preacher. 


“The love of that noble society,” says Walton, “was expressed to him 
in many ways; for, besides fair lodgings that were set apart and newly 
furnished for him, with all necessaries, other courtesies were also daily 
added ; indeed so many and so freely as if they meant their gratitude should 
exceed his merits; and in this love strife of desert and liberality they con- 


tinued for the space of two years, he preaching faithfully and constantly 
to them and they liberally requiting him.” 


At the end of that period the Court desired him, partly on account 
of his ill-health, to accompany Lord Hay in his embassy to Germany. 

Upon his return to England a twelvemonth afterwards, the king 
sent for him one day to attend him at dinner. “Dr. Donne,” said 
His Majesty, “I have invited you to dinner, and though you sit not 
down with me, yet I will carve to you of a dish I know you love well, 
for knowing you love London, I do therefore make you Dean of St. 
Paul’s, and when I have dined do you then take your beloved dish 
home to your study, say grace there to yourself, and much good may 
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it do you.” And thus it was he became Dean of St. Paul’s. When 
on the next quarter day Sir George Moore came to pay the stipend 
of his daughter’s dowry, the worthy man said to him—“It is 
enough you have been kind to me and mine, I know your present 
condition is not such as to abound, and I hope mine is or will be such 
as not to need it. I will therefore receive no more from you on that 
contract.” And so he destroyed the bond. When he entered upon 
his deanery he computed his revenue with the utmost exactness, set 
aside one portion for religious purposes, another for charity, and 
reserved the last and least portion for his own uses. 

Soon after this advancement the vicarage of St. Dunstan, the ad- 
vowson of which had long been given him by his friend the Earl of 
Dorset, falling vacant, he was appointed to that living. But For- 
tune, with the usual irony of fate, had come too tardily for happiness ; 
she who had struggled with him so lovingly through long years of 
poverty and sorrow, could no longer share it, and ill-health was 
robbing him even of the small enjoyment that yet remained to 
him. 

Of his last years, Walton gives this fine picture :— 

“The latter part of his life may be said to be a continual study; for as 
he usually preached once a week, if not oftener, so after his sermon he 
never gave his eyes rest, till he had chosen out a new text, and that night 
cast his sermon into a form. Upon Saturdays he usually gave his mind a 


rest from the weary burden of the weck’s meditations, and usually spent 


that day in the visitation of friends, or some other diversions of his 
thoughts.” 


After which the excellent biographer proceeds to tell us of his in- 
dustry, how “in the most unsettled days of his youth” he was never 
in bed after four, and seldom left his chamber and his studies until 
ten; how he left behind him “the resultance of 1400 authors, most 


- of them abridged and analysed with his own hand, six score sermons, 


all written by his own hand,” besides various treatises. And how “all 
businesses that passed of any public consequence, either in this or any 
neighbour nation, he abbreviated either in Latin or in the language of 
that nation, and kept them by him for useful memorials.” 

In 1626 he was seized with an illness so severe that his life was 
despaired of. About that time he was required to renew some pre- 
bendal leases, the fines of which were considerable, and would alone 
have made a handsome provision for his family ; but he answered his 
advisers: “I dare not now, upon my sick bed, when God Almighty 
hath made me useless to the service of the Church, make any advan- 
tage out of it.” This sickness, however, did not prove mortal; he 
survived it five years, dying of consumption on the 31st of March 


= at the age of fifty-eight. He was buried in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
ral. 
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The day after his burial some unknown friend wrote this epitaph 
with a coal upon the wall over his grave :— 


“ Reader! I am to let thee know 
Donne’s body only lies below ; 
For, could the grave his soul comprise, 
Earth would be richer than the skies.” 


Besides sermons, treatises, and essays, Donne’s poetical works con- 


sist of songs and sonnets, epigrams, elegies, epithalamiums, epistles 


in verse, funeral elegies and satires, the greater part of which were 
written before his twenty-fifth year. 


/ It seems difficult to connect a life so gentle with that of a satirist, 
and, indeed, as we have before stated, his indulgence in that species 
of composition belongs to an early and wild period of his life. The 
satires display much humour, and a great knowledge of the men and 
women of his age,/ Pope has versified two of them, and,his attempt, 
like a similar one on the part of Dryden to modernise Chaucer, has 
been to emasculate and almost destroy the rugged force of the original. 
We will present the reader with a specimen selected from the satires. 

Donne describes the bewilderment of religious opinion at the period : 


“Seek true religion, O where? Mirreus, 
Thinking her unhous’d here, and fled from us, 
Seeks her at Rome, there, because he doth know 
She was there a thousand years ago; 

He loves the rags so, as we here obey 

The state cloth, where the prince sat yesterday. 
Grauts to such brave loves will not be enthrall’d. 
But loves her only, who at Geneva is call’d 
Religion, plain, simple, sullen, young, 
Contemptuous, yet unhandsome; as among 
Lecherous humours, there is one that judges 
No wenches wholesome but coarse country drudges. 
Grassus stays still at home here, and because 
Some preachers, vile ambitions, and laws 

Still new like fashions, bid him think that she 
Which dwells with us is only perfect; he 
Embraceth her, whom his godfather’s will 
Tender to him, being tender; as wards still 
Take such wives as their guardians offer, or 
Pay values. Careless Phrygias doth abhor 

All, because all cannot be good... . 

Gracchus loves all as one, and thinks that so, 
As women do in divers countries go 

In divers habits, yet are still one kind; 

So doth, so is religion; and this blind- 

Ness so much light breeds.” . 
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A ROMANCE. 
By WILKIE COLLINS 


oa 


CHAPTER XXY. 
I KEEP MY APPOINTMENT. 


Tue poverty-stricken aspect of the street, when we entered it; the 
dirty and dilapidated condition of the house, when we drew up at the 
door, would have warned most men, in my position, to prepare them- 
selves for a distressing discovery when they were admitted to the 
interior of the dwelling. The first impression which the place pro- 
duced on my mind suggested on the contrary that the boy’s answers 
to my questions had led me astray. It was simply impossible to 
associate Mrs. Van Brandt (as J remembered her) with the spectacle 
of such squalid poverty as I now beheld. I rang the door-bell, 
feeling persuaded beforehand that my inquiries would lead to no 
useful result. 

As I lifted my hand to the bell, my little companion’s dread of a 
beating revived in full force. He hid himself behind me; and when 
I asked what he was about, he answered confidentially, “‘ Please stand 
between us, sir, when mother opens the door !” 

A tall and truculent woman answered the bell. No introduction 
was necessary. Holding a cane in her hand, she stood self-proclaimed 
as my small friend’s mother. 

“T thought it was that vagabond of a boy of mine,” she explained, 
as an apology for the exhibition of the cane. “ He has been gone on 
an errand more than two hours. What did you please to want, sir ?” 

I interceded for the unfortunate boy, before I entered on my own 
business. 

“T must beg you to forgive your son, this time,” I said. “TI found 
him lost in the streets ; and I have brought him home.” 

The woman’s astonishment when she heard what I had done, and 
discovered her son behind mae, literally struck her dumb. . The lan- 
guage of the eye, superseding on this occasion the language of the 
tongue, plainly revealed the impression that I had produced on her : 

—“ You bring my lost brat home in a cab? Mr. Stranger, you are 
mad.” 

“T hear that you have a lady named Brand lodging in the house,” 
I went on. “I dare say I am mistaken in supposing her to be a lady 
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of the same name whom I know. But I should like to make sure 
whether I am right or wrong. Is it too late to disturb your lodger 
to-night ?” 

The woman recovered the use of her tongue. 

“My lodger is up and waiting for that little fool, who doesn’t 
know his way about London yet!” She emphasised those words by 
shaking her brawny fist at her son—who instantly returned to his 
place of refuge behind the tail of my coat. “Have you got the 
money ?” inquired this terrible person, shouting at her hidden off- 
spring over my shoulder. ‘‘ Or have you lost that as well as your 
own stupid little self ?” 

The boy showed himself again, and put the money into his mother’s 
knotty hand. She counted it, with eyes which satisfied themselves 
fiercely that each coin was of genuine silver—and then became par- 
tially pacified. 

“Go along upstairs!” she growled, addressing her son; “and don’t 
keep the lady waiting any longer. They're half starved, she and her 
child,” the woman proceeded, turning to me. “The food my boy has 
got for them in his basket will be the first food the mother has tasted 
to-day. She’s pawned everything by this time; and what she’s to do 
unless you help her is more than I can say. The doctor does what he 
can—but he told me to-day, if she wasn’t better nourished it was no 
use sending for him. Follow the boy ; and see for yourself if it’s the 
lady you know.” 

I listened to the woman, still feeling persuaded that I had acted 
under a delusion in going to her house. How was it possible to 
associate the charming object of my heart’s worship, with the miser- 
able story of destitution which I had just heard ? I stopped the boy 
on the first landing, and told him to announce me simply as a doctor, 
who had been informed of Mrs. Brand’s illness and who had called to 
see her. 

We ascended a second flight of stairs, and a third. Arrived now 
at the top of the' house, the boy knocked at the door that was nearest 
to us on the landing. No audible voice replied. He opened the 
door without ceremony, and went in. I waited outside to hear what 
was said. The door was left ajar. If the voice of “ Mrs. Brand” was 
(as I believed it would prove to be) the voice of a stranger, I resolved 
to offer her delicately such help as lay within my power, and to return 
forthwith to my post under “ the shadow of Saint Paul's.” 

The first voice that spoke to the boy was the voice of a child. 

“Tm so hungry, Jemmy—I'm so hungry !” 

“ All right, Missy—I’ve got you something to eat.” 

“ Be quick, Jemmy! “Be quick!” 

There was a momentary pause—and then I heard the boy’s voice 


once more. 
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“There’s a slice of bread-and-butter, Missy. You must wait for 
your egg till I can boil it. Don’t you eat too fast, or you'll choke 
yourself. What’s the matter with your mama? Are you asleep, 
ma'am ?” 

I could barely hear the answering voice—it was so faint; and it 
uttered but one word: “ No!” 

The boy spoke again. 

“ Cheer up, Missus. There’s a doctor outside waiting to see you.” 

This time there was no audible reply. The boy showed himself to 
me at the door. “ Please to come in, sir. J can’t make anything of 
her.” 

It would have been misplaced delicacy to have hesitated any longer 
to enter the room. I went in. 

There, at the opposite end of a miserably-furnished bedchamber, 
lying back feebly in a tattered old arm-chair, was one more among 
the thousands of forlorn creatures, starving that night in the great 
city. A white handkerchief was laid over her face as if to screen it 
from the flame of the fire hard by. She lifted ‘the handkerchief, 
startled by the sound of my footsteps as Ientered the room. I looked 
at her, and saw in the white, wan, deathlike face—the face of the 
woman I loved! 

For a moment, the horror of the discovery turned me faint and 
giddy. In another instant, I was kneeling by her chair. My arm 
was round her—her head lay on myshoulder. She was past speaking, 
past crying out: she trembled silently, and that was all. I said 
nothing. No words passed my lips, no tears came to my relief. I 
held her to me; and she let me hold her. The child devouring its 
bread and butter at a little round table, stared at us. ‘The boy, on 
his knees before the grate, mending the fire, stared at us. And the 
slow minutes lagged on—and the buzzing of a fly in a corner was the 
only sound in the room. 

The instincts of the profession to which I had been trained, rather 
than any active sense of the horror of the situation in which I was 
placed, roused me at last. She was starving! I saw it in the deadly 
colour of her skin; I felt it in the faint quick flutter of her pulse. I 
called the boy to me; and sent him to the nearest public-house for 
wine and biscuits. ‘ Be quick about it,’ I said; “and you shall 
have more money for yourself than ever you had in your life!” The 
boy looked at me—spat on the coins in his hand—said, “ That's for 
luck !”—and ran out of the room as never boy ran yet. 

I turned to speak my first words of comfort to the mother. The 
ery of the child stopped me. 

“Tm so hungry! I'm so hungry!” 

I set more food before the famished child, and kissed her. She 
looked up at me with wondering eyes. 
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“ Are you a new papa?” the little creature asked. “My other 
papa never kisses me.” 

I looked at the mother. Her eyes were closed; the tears flowed 
slowly over her worn white cheeks. I took her frail hand in mine. 
“‘ Happier days are coming,” I said; “ you are my care now.” There 
was no answer. She still trembled silently—and that was all. 

In less than five minutes the boy returned, and earned his promised 
reward. He sat on the floor by the fire counting his treasure, the one 
happy creature in the room. I soaked some crumbled morsels of 
biscuit in the wine—and, little by little, I revived her failing strength 
by nourishment administered at intervals in that cautious form. After 
awhile she raised her head, and looked at me, with wondering eyes 
that were pitiably like the eyes of her child. A faint delicate flush 
began to show itself in her face. She spoke to me, for the first time, 
in whispering tones that I could just hear as I sat close at her side. 

“ How did you find me? Who showed you the way to this 
place ?” 

She paused ; painfully recalling the memory of something that was 
slow to come back. Her colour deepened ; she found the lost remem- 
brance, and looked at me with a timid curiosity. ‘“ What brought 
you here?” she asked. ‘“ Was it my dream ?” 

“ Wait, dearest, till you are stronger ; and I will tell you all.” 

I lifted her gently, and laid her on the wretched bed. The child 
followed us, and, climbing to the bedstead with my help, nestled at her 
mother’s side. IJ sent the boy away to tell the mistress of the house 
that I should remain with my patient, watching her progress towards 
recovery, through the night. He went out, jingling his money joy- 
fully in his pocket. We three were left together. 

As the long hours followed each other, she fell at intervals into a 
broken sleep; waking with a start, and looking at me wildly as if I 
had been a stranger at her bedside. Towards morning, the nourish- 
ment which I still carefully administered wrought its healthful change 
in her pulse, and composed her to quieter slumbers. When the sun 
rose she was sleeping as peacefully as the child at her side. I was 
able to leave her until my return later in the day, under the care of 
the woman of the house. The magic of money transformed this 
termagant and terrible person into a docile and attentive nurse—so 
eager to follow my instructions exactly that she begged me to commit 
them to writing before I went away. For a moment, I still lingered 
alone at the bedside of the sleeping woman ; and satisfied myself for 
the hundredth time that her life was safe, before I left her. It was 
the sweetest of all rewards to feel sure of this—to touch her cool fore- 
head lightly with my lips—to look, and look again, at the poor worn 
face, always dear, always beautiful, to my eyes change as it might. I 
closed the door softly, and went out in the bright morning, a happy 
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man again. So close together rise the springs of joy and sorrow in 
human life! So near in our heart, as in our heaven, is the brightest 
sunshine to the blackest cloud! 


Cuaptern XXYI. 
CONVERSATION WITH MY MOTHER. 


I REACHED my own house in time to snatch two or’ three hours of 
repose, before I paid my customary morning visit to my mother in her 
own room. I observed in her reception of me, on this occasion, 
certain peculiarities of look and manner which were far from being 
familiar in my experience of her. 

When our eyes first met, she regarded me with a wistful question- 
ing look, as if she was troubled by some doubt which she shrank from 
expressing in words. And, when I inquired after her health as usual, 
she surprised me by answering as impatiently as if she resented my 
having mentionedithe subject. For a moment, I was inclined to think 
these changes signified that she had discovered my absence from home 
during the night, and that she had some suspicion of the true cause 
of it. But she never alluded, even in the most distant manner, to 
Mrs. Van Brandt; and not a word dropped from her lips which 
implied, directly or indirectly, that I had pained or disappointed her. 
I could only conclude that she had something important to say, in 
relation to herself or to me—and that for reasons of her own she 
unwillingly abstained from giving expression to it at that time. 

Reverting to our ordinary topics of conversation, we touched on 
the subject (always interesting to my mother) of my visit to Shet- 
land. Speaking of this, we naturally spoke also of Miss Dunross. 
Here again, when I least expected it, there was another surprise in 
store for me. 

“You were talking, the other day,” said my mother, “of the 
green flag which poor Dermody’s daughter worked for you, when you 
were both children. Have you really kept it all this time ?” 

“Yes.” 

«Where have you left it? In Scotland ?” 

“T have brought it with me to London.” 

“ Why ?” 

“JT promised Miss Dunross to take the green flag with me, wherever 
I might go.” 

My mother smiled. 

“Is it possible, George, that you think about this as the young 
lady in Shetland thinks? After all the years that have passed, do 
you believe in the green flag being the means of bringing Mary Der- 
mody and yourself together again ?” 

“Certainly not! Iam only humouring one of the fancies of poor 
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Miss Dunross. Could I refuse to grant her trifling request, after all 
I owed to her kindness ?” 

The smile left my mother’s face. She looked at me attentively. 

“ Miss Dunross seems to have produced a very favourable impression 
on you,” she said. 

“T own it. I feel deeply interested in her.” 

“Tf she had not been an incurable invalid, George, I too might 
have become interested in Miss Dunross—perhaps in the character of 
my daughter-in-law ?” 

“Tt is useless, mother, to speculate on what might have happened. 
The sad reality is enough.” 

My mother paused a little, before she put her next question to me. 

“Did Miss Dunross always keep her veil drawn, in your presence, 
when there happened to be light in the room ?” 

“ Always.” 

“She never even let you catch a momentary glance at her face?” 

“ Never.” 

“And the only reason she gave you was that the light caused her 
a painful sensation if it fell on her uncovered skin ?” 

“You say that, mother, as if you doubt whether Miss Dunross told 
me the truth.” 

“No, George. I only doubt whether she told you all the truth.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Don’t be offended, my dear. I believe Miss Dunross has some 
more serious reason for keeping her face hidden than the reason that 
she gave you.” 

I was silent. The suspicion which those words implied had never 
occurred to my mind. I had read in medical books of cases of morbid 
nervous sensitiveness exactly similar to the case of Miss Dunross, as 
described by herself—and that had been enough for me. Now that 
my mother’s idea had found its way from her mind to mine, the 
impression produced on me was painful in the last degree. Horrible 
imaginings of deformity possessed my brain, and profaned all that was 
purest and dearest in my recollections of Miss Dunross. It was 
useless to change the subject—the evil influence that was on me was 
too potent to be charmed away by talk. Making the best excuse 
that I could think of for leaving my mother’s room, I hurried away 
to seek a refuge from myself, where alone I could hope to find it, in 
the presence of Mrs. Van Brandt. 


CHarTteR XXVII. 


CONVERSATION WITH MRS. VAN BRANDT. 


Tue landlady was taking the air at her own door, when I reached the 
house. Her reply to my inquiries justified my most hopeful antici- 
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pations. The poor lodger looked already “like another woman ;” and 
the child was at that moment posted on the stairs, watching for the 
return of her “ new papa.” 

“‘ There’s one thing I should wish to say to you, sir, before you go 
up stairs,” the woman went on. “Don’t trust the lady with more 
money, at a time, than the money that is wanted for the day’s house- 
keeping. If she has any to spare, it’s as likely as not to be wasted 
on her good-for-nothing husband.” 

Absorbed in the higher and dearer interests that filled my mind, I 
had thus far forgotten the very existence of Mr. Van Brandt. 

“ Where is he ?” I asked. 

“Where he ought to be,” was the answer. “In prison for 
debt.” 

In those days, a man imprisoned for debt was not infrequently 
« man imprisoned for life. There was little fear of my visit being 
shortened by the appearance on the scene of Mr. Van Brandt. 

Ascending the stairs, I found the child waiting for me on the upper 
landing, with a ragged doll in her arms. I had bought a cake for 
her on my way to the house. She forthwith turned over the doll to 
my care, and, trotting before me into the room with her cake in her 
arms, announced my arrival in these words : 

“Mama, I like this papa better than the other. You like him 
better too.” 

The mother’s wasted face reddened for a moment, then turned pale 
again, as she held out her hand to me. I looked at her anxiously, 
and discerned the welcome signs of recovery, clearly revealed. Her 
grand grey eyes rested on me again with a glimmer of their old light. 
‘the hand that had lain so cold in mine on the past night, had life 
and warmth in it now. 

“Should I have died before the morning, if you had not come 
here ?” she asked softly. ‘“ Have you saved my life for the second 
time? I can well believe it !” 

Before I was aware of her, she bent her head over my hand, and 
touched it tenderly with her lips. “Iam not an ungrateful woman,” 
she murmured—“ and yet, I don’t know how to thank you.” 

The child looked up quickly from her cake. “Why don’t you kiss 
him?” the quaint little creature asked with a broad stare of astonish- 
ment. 

Her head sank on her breast. She sighed bitterly. 

“No more of Me!” she said, suddenly recovering her composure, and 
suddenly forcing herself to look at me again. “Tell me what happy 
chance brought you here last night ?” 

“The same chance,” I answered, “ which took me to Saint Anthony’s 
Well.” 


She raised herself eagerly in the chair. 
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“You have seen me again—as you saw me in the summer-house by 
the waterfall!” she exclaimed. “ Was it in Scotland once more ?” 

“No. Farther away than Scotland—as far away as Shetland.” 

“Tell me about it! Pray, pray tell me about it!” 

I related what had happened as exactly as I could—consistently 
with maintaining the strictest reserve on one point. Concealing from 
her the very existence of Miss Dunross, I left her to suppose that the 
master of the house was the one person whom I had found to receive 
me, during my sojourn under Mr. Dunross’s roof. 

“That is strange!” she exclaimed, after she had heard me atten- 
tively to the end. 

“ What is strange?” I asked. 

She hesitated, searching my face earnestly with her large grave 
eyes. 

“JT hardly like speaking of it,’ she said. “And yetI ought to have 
no concealments, in such a matter, from you. I understand everything 
that you have told me—with one exception. It seems strange to me 
that you should only have had one old man for your companion while 
you were at the house in Shetland.” 

“What other companion did you expect to hear of ?” I inquired. 

“T expected,” she answered, “ to hear of a lady in the house.” 

I cannot positively say that the reply took me by surprise: it forced 
me to reflect before I spoke again. I knew, by my past experience, 
that she must have seen me, in my absence from her, while I was 
spiritually present to her mind in a trance or dream. Had she also- 
seen the daily companion of my life in Shetland—Miss Dunross ? 

I put the question in a form which left me free to decide whether 
I should take her unreservedly into my confidence oy not. 

“Am I right,” I began, “in supposing that you dreamed of me in 
Shetland, as you once before dreamed of me while I was at my house 
in Perthshire ?” 

“Yes,” she answered. ‘It was at the close of evening, this time. 
I fell asleep, or became insensible—I cannot say which. And [ saw 
you again, in a vision or a dream.” 

“ Where did you see me ?” 

“J first saw you on the bridge over the Scotch river—just as I met 
you on the evening when you saved my life. After awhile, the stream 
and the landscape about it, faded, and you faded with them, into dark- 
ness. I waited a little—and the darkness melted away slowly. I 
stood, as it seemed to me, in a circle of starry light; fronting a 
window, with a lake behind me, and before me a darkened room. 
And I looked into the room, and the starry light showed you to me 
again.” 

“When did this happen? Do you remember the date ?” 
“T remember that it was at the beginning of the month. The 
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misfortunes which have since brought me so low, had not then fallen 
on me—and yet, as I stood looking at you, I had the strangest pre- 
vision of calamity that was to come. I felt the same absolute reliance 
on your power to help me that I felt when I first dreamed of you in 
Scotland. And I did the same familiar things. I laid my hand on 
your bosom. I said to you‘ Remember me. Come to me.’ I even 
wrote——” 

She stopped, shuddering as if a sudden fear had laid its hold on her. 
Seeing this, and dreading the effect of any violent agitation, I hastened 
to suggest that we should say no more, for that day, on the subject of 
her dream. 

“No,” she answered firmly. “There is nothing to be gained by 
giving me time. My dream has left one horrible remembrance on my 
mind. As long as I live, I believe I shall tremble when I think of 
what I saw near you, in that darkened room.” 

She stopped again. Was she approaching the subject of the 
shrouded figure, with the black veil over its head? Was she about to 
describe her first discovery, in the dream, of Miss Dunross ? 

“Tell me one thing first,” she resumed. ‘“ Have I been right in 
what I have said to you, so far? Is it true that you were ina 
darkened room, when you saw me ?” 

“ Quite true.” 

“ Was the date the beginning of the month? and was the hour the 
close of evening ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ Were you alone inthe room? Answer me truly!” 

“T was not alone.” 

“Was the master of the house with you? or had you some other 
companion ?” 

It would have been worse than useless (after what I had now 
heard) to attempt to deceive her. 

“T had another companion,”I answered. “The person in the 
room with me was a woman.” 

Her face showed, as I spoke, that she was again shaken by the 
terrifying recollection to which she had just alluded. I had, by this 
time, some difficulty myself in preserving my composure. Still, I 
was determined not to let a word escape me which could operate as a 
suggestion on the mind of my companion. 

“Have you any other question to ask me ?” was all I said. 

“One more,” she answered. “ Was there anything unusual in the 
dress of your companion ?” 

“Yes. She wore a long black veil, which hung over her head and 
face, and dropped to below her waist.” 


Mrs. Van Brandt leaned back in her chair, and covered her eyes 
with her hands. 
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“T understand your motive for concealing from me the presence of 
that miserable woman in the house,” she said. “It is good and 
kind like all your motives; but it is useless. While I lay in the 
trance I saw everything exactly as it was in the reality; and I, too, 
saw that frightful face !” 

Those words literally electrified me. 

My conversation of that morning with my mother instantly re- 
curred to my memory. I started to my feet. 

“Good God !” I exclaimed, “‘ what do you mean ?” 

“Don’t you understand yet?” she asked, in amazement on her 
side. “ Must I speak more plainly still? When you saw the appari- 
tion of me, did you see me write?” 

“Yes. Ona letter that the lady was writing for me. I saw the 
words afterwards; the words that brought me to you last night :—At 
the month’s end. In the shadow of Saint Paul’s.” 

“ How did I appear to write on the unfinished letter ?” 

“You lifted the writing-case, on which the letter and the pen lay, 
off the lady’s lap; and, while you wrote, you rested the case on her 
shoulder.” 

“Did you notice if the lifting of the case produced any effect on 
her ?” 

“T saw no effect produced,” I answered. “She remained immov- 
able in her chair. 

“T saw it differently in my dream. She raised her hand—not the 
hand that was nearest to you, but nearest to me. As J lifted the 
writing-case, she lifted her hand, and parted the folds of the veil from 
off her face—I suppose to see more clearly. It was only for a moment : 
and, in that moment, I saw what the veil hid. Don’t let us speak of 
- it! You must have shuddered at that frightful sight in the reality, 
as I shuddered at it in the dream. You must have asked yourself, as 
I did: Is there nobody to poison the terrible creature, and hide her 
mercifully in the grave?” 

At those words, she abruptly checked herself. I could say nothing 
—my face spoke for me. She saw it, and guessed the truth. 

“Good heavens!” she cried. ‘“ You have not seen her! She must 
have kept her face hidden from you behind the veil! Oh, why, why, 
did you cheat me into talking of it? I will never speak of it again. 
See, we are frightening the child! Come here, darling; there is 
nothing to be afraid of. Come, and bring your cake with you. You 
shall be a great lady, giving a grand dinner; and we will be two 
friends whom you have invited to dine with you; and the doll shall 
be the little girl who comes in after dinner, and has fruit at dessert !” 
So she ran on, trying vainly to forget the shock that she had inflicted 
on me, in talking nursery nonsense to the child. 

Recovering my composure in some degree, I did my best to second 
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the effort that she had made. My quieter thoughts suggested that 
she might well be self-deceived in believing the horrible spectacle 
presented to her in the vision to be an actual reflection of the truth. 
In common justice towards Miss Dunross, I ought surely not to 
accept the conviction of her deformity on no better evidence than 
the evidence of a dream? Reasonable as it undoubtedly was, this 
view left certain doubts still lingering in my mind. The cbild’s in- 
stinct soon discovered that her mother and I were playfellows who 
felt no genuine enjoyment of the game. She dismissed her make- 
believe guests without ceremony, and went back with her doll to the 
favourite play-ground on which I had met her—the landing outside 
the door. No persuasion on her mother’s part or on mine, succeeded 
in luring her back to us. We were left together, to face each other 
as best we might—with the forbidden subject of Miss Dunross be- 
tween us. 


Cuaprer XXVIII. 
LOVE AND MONEY. 


Fretine the embarrassment of the moment most painfully on her 
side, Mrs. Van Brandt spoke first. 

“You have said nothing to me about yourself,” she began. “Is 
your life a happier one than it was when we last met ?” 

“T cannot honestly say that it is,” I answered. 

“Ts there any prospect of your being married ?” 

“My prospect of being married still rests with you.” 

“Don’t say that!” she exclaimed, with an entreating look at me. 
“Don’t spoil my pleasure in seeing you again, by speaking of what 
can never be! Have you still to be told how it is that you find me 
here alone with my child ?” 


I forced myself to mention Van Brandt’s name, rather than hear 


it pass her lips. 

“T have been told that Mr. Van Brandt is in prison for debt,” 
I said. “And I saw for myself last night that he had left you 
helpless.” 

“ He left me the little money he had with him when he was arrested,” 
she rejoined sadly. “His cruel creditors are more to blame than he 
is for the poverty that has fallen on us.” 

Even this negative defence of Van Brandt stung me to the quick. 

“T ought to have spoken more guardedly of him,” I said bitterly. 
“I ought to have remembered that a woman can forgive almost any 
wrong that a man can inflict on her—when he is the man whom she 
loves.” 

She put her hand on my mouth, and stopped me before I could 
say any more. 

“How can you speak so cruelly to me?” she asked. “You know 
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—to my shame I confessed it to you the last time we met—you know 
that my heart, in secret, is all yours. What ‘wrong’ are you talking 
of? 1s it the wrong I suffered when Van Brandt married me, with a 
wife living at the time (and living still) ? Do you think I can ever 
forget the great misfortune of my life—the misfortune that has made 
me unworthy of you? It is no fault of mine—God knows—but it is 
not the less true that I am not married, and that the little darling 
who is playing out there with her doll is my child. And you talk of 
my being your wife—knowing that!” 

* The child accepts me as her second father,” I said. “It would be 
better and happier for us both, if you had as little pride as the 
child.” 

“Pride?” she repeated. “Insuch a positionas mine? A helpless 
woman, with a mock-husband in prison for debt! Say that I have 
not fallen quite so low yet as to forget what is due to you—and you 
will pay me a compliment that will be nearer to the truth. Am I to 
marry you for my food and shelter? Am I to marry you, because 
there is no lawful tie that binds me to the father of my child? Cruelly 
as he has behaved, he has still ¢haé claim upon me. Bad as he 
is he has not forsaken me; he has been forced away. My only friend! 
is it possible that you think me ungrateful enough to consent to be 
your wife? The woman (in my situation) must be heartless indeed 
who could destroy your place in the estimation of the world, and the 
regard of your friends! ‘The wretchedest creature that walks the streets 
would shrink from treating you in that way. Oh! what are men 
made of ? How can you—how can you speak of it !” 

I yielded—and spoke of it no more. Every word she uttered 
only increased my admiration of the noble creature whom I had 
loved, and lost. What refuge was now left to me? But one refuge ; 
I could still offer to her the sacrifice of myself. Bitterly as I hated 
the man who had parted us, 1 loved her dearly enough to be even 
capable of helping him, for her sake. Hopeless infatuation! I don’t 
deny it; I don’t excuse it—hopeless infatuation ! 

“You have forgiven me,” I said. “ Let me deserve to be forgiven. 
It is something to be your only friend. You must have plans for the 


_future—tell me unreservedly how I can help you.” 


“Complete the good work that you have begun,” she answered 
gratefully. ‘“ Help me back to health. Make me strong enough to 
submit to a doctor’s estimate of my chances of living for some years 
yet.” 


“ A doctor’s estimate of your chances of living?” I repeated. ‘“ What 
do you mean ?” 


* I hardly know how to tell you,” she said, “ without speaking again 
of Mr. Van brandt.” 


“Does speaking of him again mean speaking of his debts?” I 
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asked. ‘ Why need you hesitate? You know that there is nothing 
I will not do to relieve yous anxieties.” 

She looked at me for a moment, in silent distress. 

“Oh! do you think I would let you give your money to Van 
Brandt ?” she asked as soon as she could speak. “I, who owe every- 
thing to your devotion to me? Never! Let me tell you the plain 
truth. There is a serious necessity for his getting outof prison. He 
must pay his creditors; and he has found out a way of doing it—with 
my help.” 

“Your help !” I exclaimed. 

“Yes! This is his position, in two words. A little while since, 
he obtained an excellent offer of employment abroad, from a rich 
relative of his; and he had made all his arrangements to accept it. 
Unhappily, he returned to tell me of his good fortune; and the same 
day he was arrested for debt. His relative has offered to keep the 
situation open for a certain time—and the time has not yet expired. 
If he can pay a dividend to his creditors they will give him his free- 
dom ; and he believes he can raise the money if I consent to insure 
my life.” 

To insure her life! The snare that had been set for her was plainly 
revealed in those four words. 

In the eye of the law, she was of course a single woman: she was 
of age, she was to all intents and purposes her own mistress. What 
was there to prevent her from insuring her life, if she pleased, and 
from so disposing of the insurance as to give Van Brandt a direct 
interest in her death? Knowing what I knew of him, believing him 
as I did to be capable of any atrocity, 1 trembled at the bare idea of 
what might have happened, if I had failed to find my way back to 
her until a later date. ‘Thanks to the happy accident of my position. 
the one certain way of protecting her lay easily within my reach. 1 
could offer to lend the scoundrel the money that he wanted, at an 
hour’s notice—and he was the man to accept my proposal quite as 
easily as I could make it. 

“You don’t seem to approve of our idea,” she said, noticing in 
evident perplexity the eflect which she had produced on me. “1 am 
very unfortunate—I seem to have innocently disturbed and annoyed 
you for the second time.” 

“You are quite mistaken,” I replied. “I am only doubting 
whether your plan for relieving Mr. Van Brandt of his embarrass- 
ments is quite so simple as you suppose. Are you aware of the delays 
that are likely to take place, before it will be possible to borrow money 
on your policy of insurance ?” 

“] know nothing about it,” she said sadly. 

“ Will you let me ask the advice of my lawyers? They are trust- 


worthy and experienced men—and I am sure they can be of use to 
you.” 
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Cautiously as I had expressed myself, her delicacy took the alarm. 

“ Promise that you won’t ask me to borrow money of you for Mr. 
Van Brandt,” she rejoined ; “and I will accept your help gratefully.” 

I could honestly promise that. My one chance of saving her lay 
in keeping from her knowledge the course that I had now determined 
to pursue. I rose to go, while my resolution still sustained me. The 
sooner I made my inquiries (I reminded her) the more speedily our 
present doubts and difficulties would be resolved. 

She rose, as I rose—with the tears in her eyes and the blush on 
her cheeks. 

“Kiss me,” she whispered,” before you go! And don’t mind my 
crying. I am quite happy now. It is only your goodness that 
overpowers me.” 

I pressed her to my heart, with the unacknowledged tenderness of 
a parting embrace. It was impossible to disguise the position in 
which I had now placed myself—I had, so to speak, pronounced my 
own sentence of banishment. When my interference had restored 
my unworthy rival to his freedom, could I submit to the degrading 
necessity of seeing her in his presence, of speaking to her under his 
eyes? That sacrifice of myself was beyond me—and I knew it. 
“ For the last time!” I thought, as I held her to me for a moment 
longer—* for the last time !” 

The child ran to meet me with open arms, when I stepped out on the 
landing. My manhood had sustained me through the parting with 
the mother. It was only when the child’s round innocent little face 
laid itself lovingly against mine that my fortitude gave way. I was 
past speaking—I put her down gently in silence, and waited on the 
lower flight of stairs until I was fit to face the world outside. 


Cuaprrer XXIX. 


OUR DESTINIES PART US. 


DuscenpinG to the ground floor of the house, I sent to request a 
moment’s interview with the landlady. I had yet to learn in which 
of the London prisons Van Brandt was confined; and she was the 


- only person to whom I could venture to address the question. 


Having answered my inquiries, the woman put her own sordid 
construction on my motive for visiting the prisoner. 

“Has the money you left upstairs gone into his greedy pockets 
already ?” she asked. “If I was as rich as you are, I should let it 
go. In your place, I wouldn’t touch him with a pair of tongs!” 

The woman’s coarse warning actually proved useful to me—it 
started a new idea in my mind! Before she spoke, I had been 
too dull or too pre-occupied to see that it was quite needless to 
«degrade myself by personally communicating with Van Brandt in his 
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prison. It only now occurred to me that my legal advisers were, as 
a matter of course, the proper persons to represent me in the matter 
—with this additional advantage that they could keep my share in 
the transaction a secret even from Van Brandt himself. 

I drove at once to the office of my lawyers. The senior partner 
—the tried friend and adviser of our family—received me. 

My instructions, naturally enough, astonished him. He was im- 
mediately to satisfy the prisoner’s creditors, on my behalf, without 
mentioning my name to any one. And he was gravely to accept as 
security for repayment—Mr. Van Brandt's note of hand ! 

“TI thought I was well acquainted with the various methods by 
which a gentleman can throw away his money,” the senior partner 
remarked. “I congratulate you, Mr. Germaine, on having discovered 
an entirely new way of effectually emptying your purse. Founding 
a newspaper, taking a theatre, keeping race-horses, gambling at 
Monaco—are highly efficient as modes of losing money. But they 
all yield, sir, to paying the debts of Mr. Van Brandt!” 

I left him, and went home. 

The servant who opened the door had a message for me from my 
mother. She wished to see me as soon as I was at leisure to speak 
to her. 

I presented myself at once in my mother’s sitting-room. 

“ Well, George ?” she said, without a word to prepare me for what 
was coming. “ How have you left Mrs. Van Brandt?” 

I was completely thrown off my guard. 

“ Who has told you that I have seen Mrs. Van Brandt?” I asked. 

“My dear! your face has told me. Don’t I know by this time, 
how you look and how you speak when Mrs. Van Brandt is in your 
mind? Sit down by me. I have something to say to you, which I 
wanted to say this morning—but, I hardly know why, my heart 
failed me. Iam bolder now; and I can say it. Myson! you still 
love Mrs. Van Brandt. You have my permission to marry her.” 

Those were the words! Hardly an hour had elapsed since Mrs. 
Van Brandt’s own lips had told me that our union was impossible. 
Not even half an hour had passed, since I had given the directions 
which would restore to liberty the man who was the one obstacle to 
my marriage. And this was the time that my mother had innocently 
chosen for consenting to receive as her daughter-in-law, Mrs. Van 
Brandt ! 

“I see that I surprise you,” she resumed. “Let me explain my 
motive as plainly as I can. I should not be speaking the truth, 
George, if I told you that I have ceased to feel the serious objections 
that there are to your marrying this lady. The only difference in my 
way of thinking is, that I am now willing to set my objections aside, 
out of regard for your happiness. I am an old woman, my dear. In the 
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course of Nature I cannot hope to be with you much longer. When 
I am gone, who will be left to care for you and love you, in the place 
of your mother? No one will be left—unless you marry Mrs. Van 
Brandt. Your happiness is my first consideration; and the woman 
you love (sadly as she has been led astray) is a woman worthy of a 
better fate. Marry her.” 

I could not trust myself to speak. I could only kneel at my 
mother’s feet, and hide my face on her knees, as if I had been a boy 
again. 

“Think of it, George,” she said. “And come back to me when 
you are composed enough to speak as quietly of the future as I do.” 

She lifted my head, and kissed me. As I rose to leave her, I saw 
something in the dear old eyes that met mine so tenderly, which 
struck a sudden fear through me—keen and cutting like a stroke from 
a knife. 


The moment I had closed the door, I went downstairs to the porter 
in the hall. 


“Has my mother left the house,’ I asked, “while I have been 
away ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Have any visitors called ” 

“One visitor has called, sir.” 

“Do you know who it was?” 

The porter mentioned the name of a celebrated physician—a man 
at the head of his profession, in those days. I instantly took my hat, 
and went to his house. 

He had just returned from his round of visits. My card was taken 
to him, and was followed at once by my admission to his consulting- 
room. 

“You have seen my mother,” I said. “Is she seriously ill—and 
have you not concealed it from her? For God’s sake, tell me the 
truth; I can bear it.” 

The great man took me kindly by the hand. 

“Your mother stands in no need of any warning; she is herself 
aware of the critical state of her health,” he said. ‘She sent for me 


. to confirm her own conviction. I could not conceal from her—I must 


not conceal from you—that the vital energies are sinking. She may 
live for some months longer in a milder air than the air of London. 
That is all I can say. At her age, her days are numbered.” 

He gave me time to steady myself under the blow; and then he 
placed his vast experience, his matured and consummate knowledge, 
at my disposal. From his dictation, I committed to writing the 
necessary instructions for watching over the frail tenure of my 
mother’s life. 


“Let me give you one word of warning,” he said, as we parted. 
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“Your mother is especially desirous that you should know nothing of 
the precarious condition of her health. Her one anxiety is to see you 
happy. If she discovers your visit to me, I will not answer for the 
consequences. Make the best excuse you can think of for at once 
taking her away from London—and, whatever you may feel in secret, 
keep up an appearance of good spirits in her presence.” 

That evening I made my excuse. It was easily found. I had 
only to tell my poor mother of Mrs. Van Brandt’s refusal to marry 
me ; and there was an intelligible motive assigned for my proposing 
to leave London. The same night I wrote to inform Mrs. Van 
Brandt of the sad event which was the cause of my sudden departure, 
and to warn her that there no longer existed the slightest necessity 
for insuring her life. ‘ My lawyers” (I wrote) “ have undertaken to 
arrange Mr. Van Brandt’s affairs immediately. In a few hours he 
will be at liberty to accept the situation that has been offered to him.” 
The last lines of the letter assured her of my unalterable love, and 
entreated her to write to me before she left England. 

This done, all was done. I was conscious, strange to say, of no 
acutely painful suffering at this saddest time of my life. There isa 
limit, morally as well as physically, to our capacity for endurance. I 
can only describe my sensations under the calamities that had now 
fallen on me, in one way—lI felt like a man whose mind had been 
stunned. 

The next day, my mother and I set forth on the first stage of our 
journey to the south coast of Devonshire. 
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Our Wood. 


Go by sea and river-brink ; 
Search the wide world over ; 
No such wood as ours, I think, 
Shall your eyes discover. 
Nowhere else such blossoms sweet 
As the spring and summer 
Scatter here about our feet— 
Flowers for every comer. 
Violets in mossy beds ; 
Then the pale primroses ; 
Wind-flowers, tossing dainty heads, 
Smile till daylight closes ; 
Tn a dim and perfumed nook, 
Lilies of the valley. 
Glimpses of a little brook 
Down a grassy alley: 
Overarched by ancient trees, 
Hidden by the fern, 
Making tiny melodies 
For the birds to learn. 
Murmuring now in tender tones 
Where the wild-rose flushes ; 
Quarreling with stepping-stones ; 
Whispering to the rushes ; 
Dimpling with a baby smile 
Where the aspens quiver ; 
Flowing gravely for a while, 
Like a grown-up river. 


Busy insects, babbling rill, 
Blackbird, thrush, and linnet, 

Hum and prattle, pipe and trill, 
Never cease a minute. 

Bright-eyed squirrels frisk and play 
Up among the beeches: 

“Ah, what fun we have!” they say— 
“And you cannot reach us.” 








OUR WOOD. 


Here a ring of brighter green, 
Near the oak-trees shady, 
Shows us where wee folk have been— 
Fairy lord and lady. 
Here they surely had a ball, 
When the moon was beaming, 
While we mortals great and small 
Were asleep and dreaming. 
Here they flitted round and round, 
Laughing, chatting, singing, 
Tripping lightly to the sound 
Of the blue-bells’ ringing. 
Older fairies, grown sedate, 
Sat with much decorum, 
Canvassing affairs of state, 
In a fern-leaf forum : 
Drank their tea from china old ; 
Played at whist—how funny !— 
Did they fight for tricks, and scold 
When they lost their money ? 





Hither, to this quiet place, 
Where the brown moths hover, 

Came a fay with blushing face, 
And her gallant lover. 

And he gave the lady—what ?— 
Kneeling low beside her— 

As I live, a true-love-knot, 
Woven by the spider! 

Dear wee people, if I come 
Very softly treading, 

Silent as a creature dumb, 
May I see your wedding? © 
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A Peep into Portugal. 
By THERESA, VISCOUNTESS AVONMORE. 


I wonper if any of my readers remember much more about Lisbon 
than that it was nearly swallowed up as is reputed, but actually 
shaken down by an earthquake some hundred years ago? I have an 
idea that outside the wine trade the intelligent public of England are 
as intimately acquainted with Japan or Feejee as Portugal; for poor 
little Portugal has somehow slipt out of fashion for the time being, 
as all countries do in this ever-moving panorama—this “ merry-go- 
round ” we call the world. There are not many who can remember 
the Peninsular war, yet it must have been a theme of most exciting 
interest to our grandfathers. But scores of ready pens have scribbled 
over Japan and China, and given us such minute detail about those 
countries, that we know more of them than our own immediate neigh- 
bours of Rotherhithe or Bow. Were it not, indeed, for that good old 
Porto, this smallest but erst greatest of countries might lie in oblivion. 
Nay, even the fine old port itself has lost its ancient prestige. Where 
are the “ two-bottle men” whom it killed at the age of fourscore, or 
even the pretty lisping, “ A leetle port if you please, Mees ?” 

‘Thus it pleases me to think that my little sketch of Lisbon may 
have the charm of novelty. What doIsay? Is there anything new 
under the sun? Well, then, the spell of disinterred fustiness, which 
is the next thing we gloat over. Did not a certain King of Portugal 
disinter his murdered love, Inez de Castro, and have her set up on a 
throne and crowned queen, making his Prime Minister and grandees 
kiss her clammy hand, as a royal canonization prior to interring the 
loved remains with royal honours? This would appear in these pro- 
saic days a piece of devotion and fidelity unparalleled in kingly annals, 
did not history, that matter of fact chronicler of bare events, inform 
us that this Orpheus-like king was succeeded, alas! by his love-child 
* —not of Inez—which child wrested the throne from the legitimate 
son of the crowned skeleton, Inez de Castro. I declare the poetry of 
the name is destroyed by the late Tichborne trial. 

After this unwarrantable digression into the cobwebs, let us return 
to a festa of the present day—the Immaculate Conception or Christ- 
mas Day, for instance. There is a brilliant sun and a south wind, 
bearing the combined perfume of heliotrope and mimosa gently rustling 
among my papers as I sit at the open window overlooking the Tagus, 
that river once so famous in song and story. Though now nearly for- 
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gotten in its splendour, it might yet be a formidable rival to any 
river in the world, in that portiou of eight or ten miles of its deep 
mouth where it opens out to meet the sea, sweeping into a bay-like 
magnitude of six miles wide. Towers and castles, churches and 
monasteries, crown its blue undulating hills, telling alike of Saracen 
power and southern glory, of Christian faith, when such was not a 
dead-letter, but an actual truth to man. The said west wind is usher- 
ing in a fleet of feluccas and fishing smacks with a single lateen sail 
glowing in the sunlight; brighter and more glittering still are the 
great coloured heaps of steel-silver sardines with which they are laden ; 
aud yet more sparkling, filling the air like motes in a beam of light, 
are the million of sea-buds—skimming, floating, diving—anxiously 
regardmg the savoury meal of refuse sardines which falls to their share. 

1 have not the slightest doubt that those sea-gulls know when there 
is a “sou’wester” as well as any fisherman on the coast, and draw as 
keen an average of the balauce of fish likely to be their perquisite as 
any stockbroker on “’Uhange.” One has only to stady the customs 
aud lives of beasts and birds, to be astonished with their shrewd and 
wise calculation. I am the more confirmed in this theory by witness- 
ing an old man ride past sitting sideways on his donkey, wedged in 
by half-a-dozen fat turkeys he is briuging to market, whose amiable 
and philosophical dispositions enable them to accommodate themselves 
into the various crevices of the rider’s old knees, the ass’s back, and 
the pommel of the saddle. They are calm, stvoical turkeys, who regard 
without any perturbation the mighty sequence of life in death and 
death in life. They make no foolisi bones about being killed and de- 
voured. A quoi bon? they say. Is it not the fate of all existing 
things to live and eat our neighbours, to die and be devoured by them 
tét ou tard. Many a good pound of corn have I gobbled in my day, 
and mashed potatoes too, until my waities waxed red and sometimes 
wrathy when I beheld that scarlet which I naturally imagined was 
intended as a burlesque upon my splendid complexion brandished by 
some spiteful young hussy of a girl tv rile me. But all that is over 
now, and I have the satisfaction of thinking that the impudent minx 
in the red cloak, after being decked out in various finery, with white 
flowers around her head, and wreaths of dmmortelles placed over, her 
hands crossed on her bosum, will yet serve for worms and other 
crawling creatures to batten upon; whilst I, stuffed with truffles, 
chestnuts, bread-crumbs, and parsley, or by some Goths actually 
with sage and onions, am feasted upon, washed down in sparkling 
nectar by that glorious animal man. How much nobler destiny than 
being mumbled by maggots!—a fate I shrewdly suspect little Red 
Riding Hood will come to. Serve her right! why did she flaunt me? 
Droves of these unctuous edible birds are constantly perambulating 
the streets at this season of the year, seeking or awaiting purchasers, 
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blandly standing in groups or perching on a basket or any object ex- 
posed for sale at shop-doors which can form a comfortable seat. They 
are obviously conscious of their future, and regard it, like the Chinese, 
with equanimity. They seem to take the same interest in finding 
their customers as the cows that walk round in a morning, getting 
themselves milked, as I remember the goats used to do in Naples. 
Many a morning have I been awakened with the tap, tap, tap at my 
door by the horns of a goat, saying as plainly as horns could speak, 
“ Now make haste ; take your half-pint of milk, for I am in a hurry.” 
Then she would trot down the wide marble steps, and join the rest 
of her companions. 

But on this balmy Christmas Day I may not sit ruminating at 
my window studying feathered bipeds, as I should like to do, but 
must take matter-of-fact notes of my kith and kind, and for this 
must visit the churches, for it is a gala-day. Sundays, as a rule 
in Portugal, are not very devotional or prayerful days. There does 
not appear to be a very definite idea of ‘‘keeping the sabbath.” 
There are sundry low masses or services from sunrise to midday, 
lasting about ten or fifteen minutes, when pious people may say 
their prayers, the male portion especially, stand and listen whilst 
the officiating priest mumbles through Gospels, Epistles, Collects, 
&e., in Latin, which his congregation cannot hear, or possibly under- 
stand if they could, after which the churches are one and all 
shut up for the remainder of the day. It may be fairly assumed 
that the Portuguese, like the Chinese, having paid for the praying 
to be done, disdain both to “ pray and pay.” But the great festa 
days and saints’ days are the periods for display. Then the churches 
bring forth all their splendours of crimson velvet and gold, their 
music and festive illuminations. The organ peals forth a majestic 
cadence like the boom of a naiad-haunted ocean where the mystic 
Eurynome or Dugogne sings amid the pearl beds of Ceylon. The 
bells chime out, or rather rattle forth that joyous jangle known 
as a carillon, which some of my non-continental readers may not 
know is effected by striking instead of pulling the bells. Hun- 
dreds of wax-l:zhts (for the Church is conservative, and will not 

admit gas), set up on the numerous altars round the church, twinkling 
' dim in the pale blue atmosphere of the vast dome, seem like a Miiky 
Way. At these high festivals the King and Queen, royal family, 
and court assist in state, escorted by troops of cavalry. The pro- 
cession of royal carriages drawn by eight mules, waited upon by 
sixteen lacaios, the whole in guld and scarlet, very much resembles 
the Lord Mayor’s Show in London, or Queen Victoria going to open 
Parliament. 

Arrived in the sacred precincts of the church, the young Queen 
Maria Pia is, no doubt, pious as her name denotes, and with some of 
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her Jadies earnest in the religious ceremonies of the Church. The 
King, if he differ from most of his predecessors, may also “go to 
church to pray.” I will pass no judgment upon his young handsome 
face, but as to that brilliant-clad court, those be-starred and ribboned 
ministers, generals, chamberlains, equerries, &c., and especially that 
troop of Lancers, they are about as much edified by the grand high- 
mass intoned by the cardinal bishops as the lords, peers, and com- 
moners are overawed by the Queen’s Speech. I wonder if any of 
them did utter a prayer (except for the finis) as they bowed their stiff 
heads, every countenance as every form en grande tenue, the inner 
man seemed masked—soul and body. 

Who could pray with a silky moustache passing in close vicinity 
over one’s shoulder, or a pair of black eyes glancing oblique notes of 
admiration from under their long lashes. There are few or no seats 
in these vast churches. The women, rich and poor, squat on the 
marble floor, and I should fancy, accomplish their purgatory there, 
otherwise they look like children playing “ hunt the slipper.” Gentle- 
men stand in groups or line the side aisles en masse. Stranger ladies, 
unaccustomed to these penitential genuflections, have no alternative 
but to keep on their feet, and be sat upon by very substantial Portu- 
guese ladies. Under either set of circumstances devotion is out of the 
question. In one of my experiences I find myself shoulder to shoulder 
with a man who has been eating garlic, and I endeavour to give him 
as much cold shoulder as possible. In front, a very stout Portuguese 
lady has ensconced herself comfortably, it appears, making a cushion 
of my feet; behind, a very pretty little boy is standing on my train, 
and amusing himself by pulling off the tassels from my basque. 
Children are not taught to behave well in church in Portugal, but 
allowed to amuse themselves as seems good to them. I make a vain 
effort to disengage myself either from the stout lady squeezing my feet 
in front or the little urchin destroying my dress behind. My left-hand 
neighbour, with the silky moustache and handsome eyes, perceiving my 
distress, with the quick politeness common to the Portuguese, comes to 
my assistance, and, lifting the child from off my train, advances him 
to the front, at the same time whispering something to him, which I 
suppose to be, “ Don’t stand on the lady’s dress,” but the young rogue, 
stretching his little arms, insists upon being kissed, and as I know 
this to be another prank of these little creatures, I think it the safest 
plan, to avoid any altercation in church, to comply and imprint a kiss 
on his little round cheek. Lo! no sooner done, than my handsome 
neighbour has snatched him up, and the silky moustache is covering 
the exact spot of my selection. ‘Good heavens!” I exclaim, startled 
into involuntary ejaculatory prayer for an instant, but to my asto- 
nished inquiring look I meet only one of triumphant pleasure from 
the dark eyes. It is a most highly improper proceeding in church, 
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there can be no doubt about that, yet, as illustrative of manners and 
customs of Portuguese, it is noteworthy. Who could imagine that a 
restless little urchin in church was to be turned into a mistletoe 
medium—a kissing proxy—a very Cupid, where he ought to have 
been a cherub! All my prejudices are shocked, and I feel very un- 
comfortable, but I am hopelessly wedged in as in the crush entrance 
at the opera—all I can do is to turn my face heroically towards the 
garlic. Iam a little. consoled presently by observing that three still 
stouter ladies than the one in front of me have with them a little boy 
considerably larger than my Cupidon, and allow him to entertain him- 
self by kissing them alternately and capriciously. I cannot see if 
they are transfers or not. Perhaps it may not be anything outré 
after all, and I may calm my scruples, the more so as it recalls to my 
mind going once to a negro church in the Southern States, where the 
religious ceremony was carried on in a sort of contve-danse, wherein the 
congregation shook hands and kissed. Being invited to join in their 
devotions and take part in the celebration of these religious rites, I 
was under the necessity of rushing from the church rather than be 
kissed by “a man and a brother.” 

The music on these great festa days is quite antagonistic to prayer. 
Fortunately on Sunday there is none at all. The singing is very fine 
—too fine not to be listened to with pleasure by any one with a taste 
for music, and to those who are indifferent to the “magic of sweet 
sounds ”—Shakespeare’s castaways—the noise of the drum and bass 
viol must be infinitely distracting. On the other hand, it is far too 
complicated harmony to admit of the congregation joining. The 
words are of course the same as in all other Catholic churches over the 
world, for the celebration of Mass being always in Latin, it is not 
subject to the mutations which occur in other denominations, where 
the mobility of a spoken modern language necessitates a change cf 
the formula of prayer; but the modulations of Beethoven, Handel, 
Haydn, or even Mozart, would sound austerely sombre as compared 
with the sensational strains which enliven these festive masses. A full 
orchestra in the lofty vaulted churches sounds as magnificent, if not 
so solemn, as the organ. 

To a stranger there is yet another startling phenomenon to be 
observed. Listening to a solo by a high clear soprano rendering 
bravures sostenutes, one tries to look (it is very wrong to turn in 
church certainly), but as I chanced to be at the side, I had only to 
raise my eyes, which St. Anthony himself would have done had he 
heard that voice; “for he knew that the thing had a lovely guise, 
and he could not help but look.” Nor could I. But, oh confusion 
and dire perplexity, the warbling voice comes from such a thick 
moustache and short curly hair! The throat that carols so sweetly 
is surrounded by a shirt-collar and necktie! the small hands in white 
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kid gloves, that sway the music to and fro with such feminine grace, 
are encircled in shirt-cuffs! Alas, no proof at all! I see ladies 
wearing shirt-collars, wristbands, pea-jackets, and even heavy mous- 
taches in this country—and the balustrade prevents me seeing any 
lower down. Be this as it may, he, or she, or, to be neutral, ¢¢, sings 
splendidly, and fills the vast church with ease. Were it not for that 
problematical sex question, I might feel a little devotion during this 
solo, and follow an “Ave Maria.” But whilst I make the effort, the 
solo lapses into a duo for two sopranos. All my doubts are cleared 
up at once, for the second soprano possesses not only moustache, but 
undeniable whiskers, and sings higher and clearer than the first. 
These two wonderful performers execute a most sparkling and elabo- 
rate “ Benedictus,” which, strange to say, carries me away to the 
sentiment and air of ‘Hassan and Zuleika.’ Upon recounting my 
perplexities and discoveries about the whiskers to a friend, “ Not at 
all!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Even whiskers do not prove anything in this 
country! I was introduced last evening to the Marquisa B a) 
devilish fine woman, and, upon my honour, she had whiskers as long 
as mine, and was proud of them, too, by Jove!” 

Thus resigning all hope of joining in the choral portion of the 
service, and being too far from the grand altar to hear or scarcely see 
what is going on, one other of my senses, which are unfortunately 
active upon this occasion, takes the lead, and I begin to stare about 
me. I cannot pray, and I will not fall into the hypocrisy of pre- 
tending to do so, like my male friends around me. I gaze up into 
the dim, subdued, incensed atmosphere of the great vaulted roof, with 
its calm silver lights, and it reminds me (I am dreadfully troubled 
with similitude in church) of the Mammoth Caves of Kentucky, in 
the Star Chamber, where the gypsum in that tremendous dome 
assumes the shining brightness of stars. Most of the altars are 
dedicated to the Virgin in her various attributes, and now, as my 
eyes descend from the starlit heaven to the altars beneath, all 
my poetical and devotional inspirations vanish before the utterly 
vulgar and absurd commonplace of the figures representing holy 
and venerable things. ‘There is “ Nossa Senhora de Loretto,” carved 
in black wood, under the form of an extinguisher through the top of 
which she has contrived to thrust her head. The “ Mater Dolorosa,” 
dressed in a long blue Limerick cloak, with a frontispiece or breast- 
plate of seven daggers lodged in her vesicated heart. The expression 
of the plaster face is too comically lugubrious to excite pity. The 
immaculada conceigao altar on the other side has a most festive 
appearance. There the Virgin, with light streaming hair and flutter- 
ing garments, is trying to stand and balance herself apparently upon 
a number of very fat cherubs—slippery little creatures they must be 
for a pedestal—though again I am reminded of an actual case in 
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point, upon the occasion when I witnessed a Dervish priest walk upon 
a number of babies laid in a row by way of christening or sanctifying 
them, as the case may be; and it is really a matter of scientific 
research as to what amount of weight these little tubular creatures 
can bear without injury—I mean, of course, the flesh-and-blood babies, 
not the painted wooden ones upon which the “ Immaculada” is stand- 
ing. “La Vierge du Scapulaire,” being, I presume, of French origin, is 
invested in a fashionable costume, tablier, flowers, &c., in silk and satin, 
the colours—alas! according to Portuguese taste—purple, blue, and 
yellow. The altar which attracts general attention, and on which 
small contributions are being showered, is the Christmas altar, with a 
life-size group of the Holy Family in the stable at Bethlehem, after 
the style of Madame Tussaud. AsI trace out the details of this 
grotesquely curious representation, my gravity is altogether overcome, 
and I feel as though I were being absolutely titillated. A tableau 
more irresistibly comic one could scarcely imagine; the whole of the 
figures are coarsely painted on wood, and dressed evidently from the 
“ property room” of some theatre. There is an abundance of straw 
and a donkey, which leave no doubt that it is intended to represent 
a stable; but the Holy Infant lying on the straw is singularly unlike 
any baby Lever saw, attired in white satin petticoat and basque, 
trimmed with gold, and laden with gems; and, unfortunately for my 
risible nerves, 1 hear a wag whispering near me that “he wished 
all his youngsters came into the world similarly accoutred.” And 
yet Iam puzzled by this mixture of profanity and devotion, for the 
same man dropped a coin in the plate. The Virgin Mother and her 
reputed spouse, Joseph, are sitting in deep contemplation of the 
sacred Infant. The former with a self-satisfied air, the latter with 
a comically puzzled expression on a very sheepish-looking face, the 
absurdity highly enhanced by an enormous stiff shirt-collar and 
irreproachable front, such as one only sees on waiters at tip-top hotels. 

Around the Holy Family are about a score of life-size figures. 
First, a dama or duenna, a sort of cross between a chaperone 
and a maid, without whom no Portuguese lady is supposed to exist, 
and who is as much her appendage as her fan or her long train 
’ dress. A number of shepherds holding crooks, without which one 
would mistake them for clowns in a pantomime. Kings bearing 
presents, and their followers, all remarkable for the stiffness of their 
eufis and collars; for be they kings or commoners, princes or 
peasants, they seem all to have been very fastidious about their 
linen. Then, imagination bounding swiftly over eighteen centuries, 
it occurs to me that Portuguese gentlemen of the present day are 
equally so, and make such a display that I can distinguish them 
afar off. Herein is another feature of Orientalism. The great 
portion of the shirt-wearing mankind of Europe use this article of 
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dress as an under-garment, altogether concealed, except the tiniest 
rim at the neck and hands. The Chinese, on the contrary, exhibit 
the whole vestment outside everything else. Now the Portuguese keep 
the juste milieu. 1 must not forget the angel, rather resembling a 
columbine, seated cross-legged on the thatch of the stable roof; she 
seems as though she had just taken a flying leap up there. Her costume 
is such as I remember met with considerable animadversion when 
worn bya beautiful girl in Lydia Thompson’s troupe as Venus, simply 
because it was too retrouss¢é on the right leg and too décolleté on the 
left bust—too low on the one side, too high on the other. Now, 
surely there is more excuse for an actress copying an angel, than an 
angel taking pattern from an actress? I hazard no conjecture as to 
the original modiste. But it certainly appears absurdly shocking— 
to me revolting—to behold such a costume perched up on the roof of 
that stable in this glorious and solemn cathedral. Nevertheless, if 
one comes to examine the dainty lace, the pendent from the cambric 
altar cloths, the magaificent embroidery of gold on crimson velvet, the 
elegant scroll-work of carved marble, lapis /azuli, and porphyry, there 
is no lack of the fine arts, which throws out more forcibly than ever 
the strange incongruity, that whilst poor human nature on the one 
hand is artistic, scientific, advancing in refinement, beauty, and 
grace, it should still depict to itself for worship or veneration these 
coarse, grotesque, ungainly objects displayed ou the altars. 

In Chinese temples the hideous and grotesque seem to be the most 
venerated ; there is no attempt at purity or chasteness of style, so we 
call them heathens, pagans, and barbarians, and thus account for the 
phenomenon. But heré in Portugal the European nation, which 
has produced as great heroes, as splendid monuments, as any other 
of its sister nations, when we see the king and all his nobles, the 
cardinal and all his priests and deacons bowing the royal front of men 
before such monstrosities as I have without hyperbole described, it leads 
a philosophical mind to ask a very deep and serious question, whether 
the religious world is really advancing. Oh, responds my Calvinistic 
reader! these Portuguese are Papists, only a degree removed from 
Pagans ; they were always idolatrous ! And, retorts the Papist, what 
are Puseyites? But one remove from Papists! You might conjugate 
the alliteration, “ Pagans, Papists, Puseyites,” until you get your 
mouth into the right form as prescribed to young ladies before enter- 
ing a dancing-room to repeat, “ prim, prunes, prisms.” 

I have, ere this time, by perseveringly wedging, screwing, and 
insinuating, contrived to change my position. The black moustache is 
to my lee, and the stout lady drifted from my feet. I have weathered 
the current of garlic, and am close to a very shrivelled, dilapidated, 
poor old man (fur kings and beggars congregate in the churches), who 
makes my heart ache with pity. The number of patches on_his gar- 
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ments, which are not ragged, are quite absorbing to me, and I try to 
count them. His trowsers are of blue linen; his jacket of bright 
yellow flannel. When I say blue, it must be understood that every 
patch is of a different blue There is royal blue, cobalt, aquamarine, 
sky blue, olive blue, milk blue, azurine, purple blue, sea blue, green 
blue. In fact, my colour-box does not furnish so many blues as the old 
man had in his pantaloons. But, oh! what have I done now? He 
wheels right round, and prostrates on his aged knees before me; 
he raises his withered old hands in supplication. How I am to help 
him I do not understand, unless with those fat cheese-like coppers 
with which one is continually weighted in this country. He mum- 
bles with his toothless gums that I am like the Santa Virgem Maria, 
and he nods to the picture of the Virgin with the flying golden 
hair. I do not quite make out whether he says that “ I am blessed,” 
or that “the mother was blessed who bore me.” The latter is a 
common Portuguese and Spanish expression, so we will assume that 
he means that. Certain I am that few of the blessings of life have 
ever fallenon me. My situation at the present moment is nearly as 
embarrassing as when the silky moustache was peering over my 
shoulder; and I dive about my pockets for some of those fat pennies 
which I trust may assuage his devoted ardour to a milder form than 
raising his two supplicating hands to my face, especially as there is 
near to me a common-looking fellow in a Spanish cloak and slouched 
hat, and unmistakeably evil eyes, who chuckles to himself, and 
whispers that “the lady is a trifle too stout, and would be more to 
the purpose as a mai than a virgem.” There is nothing more 
aggravating than to be too much or too little complimented. The 
poor variegated blue old man turns to the real virgin, and I look 
fierce daggers at my commentator. And so the world wags on, and 
the service comes to an end in a much shorter time than it has 
taken me to retail it or my friends to read it. 

However, to me one of the greatest charms in visiting ancient 
monuments is their power to excite the imagination, and re-people 
their mighty walls with their founders, constructors, inhabitants, 
and frequenters, now possibly and actually forming part of the dust 
‘besprinkling the carved stones, which a playful zephyr wafts idly 
hither and thither. Thus, I stand in the Church of Santa Maria 
at Belem, enraptured with the florid beauty of that most marvellous 
of porches, measuring with unbelieving eye the apparently slender 
height of those four miraculous columns which alone support a 
dome of such vast expanse, twined with delicate embroidery of scrolls, 
leaves, lace-like tracery, and scores of cherubs playing hide-and-seek 
among the graceful crevices which the carnal eye feasts upon. The 
mind conjures up the spirits of the past,—the enthusiastic enter- 
prising King Manoel forming in his great heart the vow to raise 
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this monument of illimitable splendour to commemorate the triumph 
of that most daring of navigators, Vasco de Gama, and that most re- 
doubtable of enterprises, the first voyage round the Cape of Good 
Hope. There, to my fancy, stand the men who make the world 
move on—the Ajax, Atlas, of their day. Here from this very spot 
at Belem, a suburb of Lisbon, set forth that expedition which, 
braving all dangers, sought the unknown. None as yet had dared to 
traverse that mysterious region where earth and hell were supposed 
to meet in one eternal boiling caldron, through which no ship could 
live or escape being hauled down beneath the foaming billows by the 
hell-hounds of this ocean. Barthelemy Diaz had essayed, but over- 
come by superstitious horror, had christened the point Cabo Tormen- 
toso, and returned to his country bafiled. 

We are accustomed to regard only poets and priests as inspired, 
and overlook the divinity which lurks beneath those rugged forms 
who do the rough work of the world. The rugged forms, did I say? 
Do not let the reader suppose there are any such to be found in 
Portugal nowadays. They are all perfectly smooth, painfully smooth, 
buttery smooth. They look as though they might be crushed into 
any shape with no greater pressure than a butter-pat. A group of 
most distinguished nobles, the highest families in Lisbon, are before 
me, mingling unconsciously with my conjured up, long pulverised 
heroes, Vasco de Gama, Camoéns, Albuquerque, Manuel, and, I must 
say, forming a very odious contrast. Yet to the naked eye of the 
nineteenth century, not given to clairvoyance, the former present 
an irreproachable appearance. Their gloves fit to perfection. Lisbon 
is celebrated for its gloves. I mention this fact because, in my 
ignorance, I brought a large supply with me, and got a hint abont 
carrying coals to Newcastle. As to the Lisbon gentlemen's gloves, 
even with glove stretchers it must take fifteen minutes to put them 
on. Their boots also are without flaw, and encase feet singularly 
small. Their clothes have a Poole-like cut. To my taste—but I do 
not set up for a criterion of fashion—there is too much tendency to 
plaid. I have a special aversion for men and women gotten up like 
perambulating checker-boards. Their neckties are a trifle too bright- 
coloured, but then their complexion admits of it, and my nose inti- 
mates they have been to the hairdresser’s. All the well-gloved, well- 
booted gentlemen, as I have said, are the élite of Lisbon. They ride, 
or rather sit, gracefully upon the most beautiful Arab blood horses, 
which caracole as though they had been trained in a circus to show 
off their rider, but never to throw him. If one regards their glossy 
flanks, silky manes and tail, with admiration, the rider immediately 
becomes self-complacent, and takes it so entirely to himself: that one 


feels inclined to exclaim, “ Sefhor, it is your horse’s fine tail I covet, 
not you !” 
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Warned of a Warning. 





Ir the reader who has this page before his eyes be one of those who 
will believe only what they understand, or who—because some im- 
postors, pretending to deal with the supernatural, have been exposed 
—treat with ridicule the idea that spirits can, or will, interpose in the 
affairs of mortals here below, let him skip the whole article, and go 
on to the next. He will have a very good shilling’s worth without it. 
To the more tolerant I would explain that I tell this tale as it was 
told to me, suppressing real names and altering the scene, according 
toa promise I have made. I will not attempt to account for any- 
thing. The main facts were narrated by a person sane in mind and 
strong of body—a man of singularly truthful disposition. The 
sequel I witnessed with my own eyes, so you may be quite sure that 
you will not come across the old familiar “ dodge” of making wonders 
turn out to be “ the baseless fabric of a vision.” 

In the year 1864, when I first met Frank Conroy, he was a hand- 
some, brave, simple-minded boy. Eleven years later I saw him again. 
He was a great deal bigger, but very little changed. The same 
dark brown curly hair with a glint of red in it; the same laughing 
blue eyes, the same almost girlish smile, the same contempt for all 
that was mean or cruel; only he didn’t burst out crying now, when 
touched by such things. He stood six feet one in his rowing shoes, 
and I would just as soon have a mule kick me as feel the full weight of 
hisarm. A gentle giant, this Frank Conroy, with fair abilities, good 
prospects, a happy home, troops of friends, and the sweetest girl in 
Virginia loving him with all her heart. This was Annie Annesley, 
the only daughter of a planter whose fortunes had survived the 
ravages of the civil war, and who lived in a grand old house on the 
James River, some fifty miles above Richmond. Her mother had died 

_when she was a child. Annie was petite, of course, or she would not 
have had big Frank at her tiny feet ; and there was a roundness and 
softness about the lower part of her face, which appeared to be of the 
wax-doll order until you had taken in her eyes and brow. I say 
“taken in,” because they grew upon you. She was not a reigning 
belle, however. Frank snapped her up as soon as she came out— 
that was one reason. She did not consider dancing the German as 
the end and object of existence; and she carried too many guns for 
the beaux of the period—that was another. There were ups and 
downs, ins and outs in the characters of this pair which favoured the 
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forging of an excellent weld when the great hammer-man, Love, 
should place them, all aglow, on his anvil. At first big Frank was 
indolent, little Annie ambitious ; he was realistic, she romantic; he 
somewhat too easy going to keep off foes, she somewhat too given to 
cynicism to gain friends. In a short time they began to rub off each 
other's angles, and to fill up each other’s deficiencies. He was twenty- 
one, and she eighteen, and they were to be married as soon as he had 
taken his degree. 

In all sorts of athletic contests and exercises he had already gradu- 
ated with the highest honours. In public little Annie rather dis- 
couraged these pursuits, but her heart glowed with delight when the 
Harvard boat dashed first under the string, and No. 3, the captain, 
was carried out of it in triumph. She tore her pretty lace hand- 
kerchief into shreds during the first laps of the three mile foot-race, 
as the runner who wore her colours on his great heaving chest ap- 
peared only fifth in the contest. She couldn’t bear to see him beaten ; 
and when at last he put on his spurt and went through his men like 
a rocket, her heart beat faster than his own. At the time when this 
account commences he was in training for another great boat-race, 
and reading hard too; for in America, as here, your rowing man 
can be a good book worker, if he please. 

Now staying on a visit at the home of your betrothed is both useful 
and charming ; useful, because it gives you an insight into her cha- 
racter which is not to be gained out in society ; and charming—well, 
there is no need to elaborate thut cause. But it does not conduce to 
close study. Saint Anthony himself could not keep his eyes on his 
book when the Father of Evil took the shape of a pretty woman— 
to whom, by-the-bye, he was not engaged; so how can you expect 
that a warm-hearted young fellow from Harvard could work in the 
presence of his lady love. Why did he not lock himself up in his 
room? He did, but what was the use? If she went about singing, 
as was her wont, he listened, and Plato might reason as he pleased 
unattended to. If she was silent, he (big Frank, not Plato) won- 
dered what she was doing; and Orestes raved in vain. The only 
chance for work was when she went away from house and grounds 
visiting some neighbour ; and this, when she knew the consequences, 
she did as often as she could. She was proud of her lover, and 
wanted him to take a good degree. 

These absences generally lasted till luncheon-time ; but one day 
she came down to breakfast in her riding-habit, and told him she was 
going to see the Melvilles. Seeing the Melvilles meant a ride, out 
and home, of two-and-twenty miles. 

“Mayn’t I go with you ?” he asked. 

“No, sir. You have been shamefully idle lately ; besides, I have 
lots of things to say to Janey (her chief bridesmaid elect), and you 
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would be in the way. You need not expect to see me again till 
dinner,” she replied. 

Seven o’clock was their usual dinner-time. Frank improved the 
shining hours; read till noon, then he took a brisk walk till two, 
then he read till five, then like a wise man, he put away his books, 
and packed up what he had learned into his brain. 

It was autumn, when the twilight comes soon, and quickly deepens 
into night. The time slipped away, as it will do when one’s mind is 
busy, and when Annie came into the room, dressed for the evening, he 
was quite surprised. 

“ Back again so soon! and dressed already!” he exclaimed, rising 
to greet her ; but she moved away from him towards the window and 
stood there silent, gazing into the rapidly deepening twilight. 

“ Frank, dear,” she said after a pause, “ I want to warn you about 
something.” 

“ All right—go on,” he replied, again advancing. 

“ No, do not come near me. Stay where you are. Do not be sur- 
prised if some day you see a lady in your room.” 

“ A lady!” 

“ Who will be there,” she continued, not heeding his interruption, 
“ for no light purpose. If she should speak to you take good heed of 
what she says for—for the sake of her who loves you.” ; 

“ Why not say for my sake *” 

‘‘ Well, then ; for my sake.” 

“ And who is this mysterious counsellor ?” 

“ Never mind.” 

“Qh, but I do mind. If there is anything I hate it is the idea of 
any one coming between you andme. When I have something to say 
to you, I say it right out; and I want you to do the same. Is this 
person a friend ?” 

« A great friend.” 

“ Then introduce us, and let usall three talk it over, whatever it is ; 
or, better still, hear what she has to say, and tell me yourself.” 

“ We cannot always manage that such things as these should come 
exactly as we wish,” she answered in a low sad voice. 

“ No; but don’t you think, Annie, that my receiving a lady in my 
room is not as good an arrangement as could be made ?” 

“T told you not to be surprised if she came. I did not say posi- 
tively that she would come.” 

“ If she does come, it will be with your consent ?” 

“She could not do so without.” 

“ Then you won't be jealous ?” he asked, with a smile. 

“ There will be no cause for jealousy.” 

_ © You seem to be in a very etrange humour to-day, dear.” 

“ Why do you think that ?” 
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“Your voice and manner are changed. Are you ill, darling? 
i” 

—‘ Stay where you are,” she again interrupted, motioning him 
back to his seat. “This will pass. Let us say no more on the sub- 
ject. Give me your solemn promise that you will not say another 
word about it—only remember.” 

“ Well, dear, I think that is the very best thing I can do, for 


really ——” 
—“ Promise.” 
“T promise—there! And now ” 





“ No, you shall not move. Let me go. I will come down again in 
a few minutes. Be a good boy, Frank, and let me have my way.” 

He turned round half vexed to put away his notes, and when he 
looked up again she was gone. 

He kept his promise, andjhe had his reward. Annie was even 
more than usually bright and loving all the rest of that evening. The 
next day passed as usual, and on the next but one, there was a pic- 
nic, which would not have ended as pleasantly as it began, but for 
big Frank. Returning by the light of the moon, the negro coachman 
(who had taken more champagne heel taps than conduced to careful 
driving) managed to put the two off-wheels of the carriage which 
contained the Annesley party into the ditch, at a turn in the road 
where the horses could not get a straight pull at it, and ten miles 
from home! Frank just lifted the whole thing out—bodily, Annie 
and all; for (as he said with one of his cheery laughs) “ you don’t 
weigh anything.” Then he drove them home, leaving Sambo to 
sober himself by a walk. 

“IT wonder if Samson was much stronger than you are?” said 
Annie, as he kissed her good night, looking up, full of love and pride, 
into his handsome face. 

“ Poor old Samson! His strength did not do him much good after 
all,” he laughed. 

“ Oh, Frank! It saved his country, and helped him to a glorious 
end. I think there is nothing in history so splendid as the retribu- 
tion he worked on his persecutors—crushing them in the hour of 
triumph, with the temple of their false gods.” 

“The muff! he should have gone outside and pushed,” said prosaic 
Frank. 

When he opened the door of his room he found that the lamp was 
alight. This was unusual, for he always had lit it himself. There 
were French windows on two sides of this chamber opening into the 
gallery. Two faced him as he entered, the other pair were hidden by 
the bed and its mosquito bar. They were all wide open; for he loved 
fresh air, and laughed colds to scorn. It was almost as light as day. 
The full moon filled the veranda with its soft, silvery beams, and the 


where 
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dark evergreens below were ablaze with fire-flies. A night which 
tempts one to do anything but go to bed. Frank took off his coat and 
boots, made himself comfortable in the rocking-chair, filled a big pipe 
with perique, and thought he would read a little, as he had passed an 
idle day. As he rose to get bis book, he heard a gentle tap at the 
Venetian blinds outside. Flying moths, blundering after a light, as 
is their wont, make such noises, so he did not notice it. After a 
moment or two it was repeated louder, and a woman's voice said, 
“ May I come in?” 

Now by this time he had forgotten all about the visit he might 
possibly receive, but was not surprised when a lady walked in without 
waiting for an answer. It does not take long to say “ May I come in?” 
yet as she spoke those few words the whole of his conversation with 
Annie, on the day before yesterday, came back to his mind. 

“You are not surprised at this invasion?” asked his visitor. She 
was apparently about thirty years of age; tall, slight, and elegantly 
dressed. A Jace-edged handkerchief was loosely knotted round her 
throat, and in her hand she carried a common palmetto fan. She 
spoke in that sub tone of assertion which a well-bred woman of her 
age has generally acquired without knowing how, and shoddy folk 
labour after in vain all their lives. Grant that a stranger could adopt 
this mode of presenting herself—and had not Annie told him that she 
might ?—and nothing could be more natural. 

Frank replied that he was not a bit surprised, and advanced his 
best chair; which she declined. 

“No, thanks,” she said, leaning one hand against the side of the 
window space, and fanning herself; “I won't come in any farther. 
Do you sit down and listen to what I have to say. I won't keep you 
long. Oh! you may smoke. I don’t mind that in the least; but I 
insist! I will not say a word till you have made four good pufis. That 
is right. One—two—three—four ; now for it.” 

Frank began to feel that he must have known this lady for several 
years ; so completely did she put him at his ease. 

“Don’t you think,” she continued, “that when a man is engaged 
to be married it is high time for him to leave off playing like a 
boy ¢” 

“Certainly it is.” 

“That’s right. All the running, and rowing, and jumping is well 
enough in its way. It makes boys men; but it makes men just a 
little bit coarse—at least, that is my view.” 

“May I ask if Annie shares that opinion ?” 

“Let us leave her out of this discussion. She knows nothing 
about it.” 

“And yet she prepared me for this—pleasure,” said Frank dryly. 

“Never mind. I repeat; she knows nothing about my present 
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object. If she did, I am afraid she would not much assist me, for she 
is proud of her great athlete. I am old enough to be her mother, and 
(with a bright smile) am not in love with you; so I can talk sense. 
Now, really, what is there worth winning that you have not already 
won? Why risk defeat ?” 

*T am not afraid of that.” 

“The confidence of the man!” Well, I'll put it in another way. 
Why not give some one else a chance? Do you think it is fair to 
monopolize all the glory and silver cups? , You greedy giant !” 

This shot went home. Frank despised “ pot-hunters.” Was he a 
pot-hunter himself ? 

“There, I see you are coming round,” his visitor resumed, pursuing 
her advantage. “Promise me that you will stick to your books like 
a good boy, take a splendid degree, and give up rowing and all that 
sort of thing, once and for ever.” 

“Would it be indiscreet to inquire whom I have been so fortunate 
as to inspire with such a deep interest in my affairs ?” 

“Ah! do not be sarcastic. You cannot tell how it pains me,” she 
said. He looked up, and felt a power of tender, sad pleading which 
quite subdued his impulse to resent her interference. “I have no 
right, I know,” she continued, “ to ask this promise for myself. I am 
nothing to you; but I love Annie, oh! how fondly. I plead for her, 
and this I say solemnly, Frank Conroy—if your affection be as deep 
as she deserves it should be, you will not hesitate. Man, man! what 


is success in a game that you should prefer it to the happiness of the 
woman you love ?” 


“You seem in earnest.” 

“T am in earnest.” 

“ Well, I’ll talk it over with her.” 

“Think it over by yourself first,” said his visitor after a pause, 
during which she seemed to be struggling with something she wished 
to add, and dared not. “And, if you cannot resolve—as I pray you 
may—then you can tell her what has passed to-night. Good-bye. 
God biess and guide you.” She kissed her hand to him, and passed 
out into the bright moonlight. 

“T ought to have thanked her, anyhow,” he mused when she had 
gone. ‘What an unmannerly dog she'll think me. She's not far 
wrong. I ought to give other fellowsa turn, and I’m not sure whether 
a lighter man at No, 3——well, I'll sleep on it. Who the deuce «can 
she be ?” 

Who the deuce can she be? was the question which filled his mind 
when he woke—much earlier than usual—in the morning, and dili- 
gent inquiries made of all the servants about failed to satisfy it. 
Should he ask Annie? No; he was a little piqued with Annie. It 


was absurd to suppose that these two were not in concert. And how 
VOL, XLVII, 2c 
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unfair to make him promise not to speak of what should pass, and 
then send this person to lecture him! ‘True, he had “this person’s” 
permission to talk it over with Annie, if he could not make up his 
mind to follow her advice; but he had done so, and there was an end 
of that part of the case. He had made a sacrifice much against the 
grain, and therefore—man like—he hedged, by getting cross with a 
woman. 

He wandered about from one room to another, fretting, fidgeting, 
unsettled. He tried to rgad. Ile opened one book, and it was too 
heavy—another, and it was too flippant. He went out into the 
garden, and the chirruping of the birds annoyed him. He returned 
to the house, and made for Mr. Annesley’s study. His host was an 
early riser, and he wanted some one to talk to. Mr. Annesley was 
not down yet. On his table lay a black leather case, with silver 
clasps, that Frank had not noticed before. He undid the clasps and 
opened it. It contained a photograph of the woman who had visited 
him the night before. ‘ Now I can find out all about you,” he 
chuckled, “without breaking any promise.” As he gazed at the 
picture, and took in its details, a recollection arose which puzzled 
him. Man as he was, he remembered that his visitor's dress, though 
of costly materials, and in excellent taste, was made in a fashion which 
had long since gone out. ‘The dress of the picture was in the same 
style. How was this? As he mused, Annie tripped in, gay and 
bright as ever, and laid a soft little hand on his shoulder. “Up so 
early !” she cried gaily. Then, as she saw what he held, her face 
became suddenly sad. ‘ Whose likeness is this?” he asked, not 
noticing the change. “ Poor dear Mamma’s,” she replied with a sob. 
Then his heart gave a great bound, and a cold sickening stupor fell 
upon him. 

“ Annie, dear,” he said, when, after a mighty eflort, he regained 
some command over his suspense (she, poor child, only thought he 
was sharing her sorrow, which the sight of that loved and long-lost 
face had awakened), “you must give me back my promise.” 

“ What promise ?” 

“That I made you the day you rode over to see the Melvilles.” 

“T don’t remember your promising anything that day. What was 
it?” 

“To vemind you would be half breaking it. Surely you cannot 
have forgotten ?” 

“Let me see. You read me How Santa Cravs came To Simpson's 
Ban, out of ‘Bret Harte, and pretended that it did not make you 
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cry. 
“That was after dinner.” 


“In the morning you and papa were talking about fishing, and I 
listened.” 
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“Tt was not in the morning or in the evening that { made you 
that promise, Annie. It was in the twilight, when you returned from 
your ride.” 

“Why, Frank! I went straight up to my room. It was so late, 
I had hardly time to change my things. I never saw you from the 
time you mounted me at eleven o'clock, till when we met at dinner. 
What are you dreaming about? Oh, Frank, darling! what is the 
matter ? Are you ill?” 


Again the cold sickening stupor ran through him, and he fell 
forwards over the table, speechless. 

I, who tell this story, was a surgeon in the navy, and spending a 
short leave of absence as a visitor in the house, where the scenes I 
have attempted to describe took place. Annie’s shrieks called her 
father, who called me, and between us we restored poor Frank to 
consciousness. I did not like the look of this seizure; but said 
nothing. No one consulted me. Still I watched him closely, and at 
breakfast, when the mail bag came in, and he read his correspondence, 
I noticed that he received a second shock. 

That afternoon he called me into his own room, and told me what 
had happened to him, almost as itis worded here. He added evidence 
(acquired since morning) which proved beyond the possibility of 
doubt that Annie was miles away from the house when what he took 
Jor her spoke to him in the library. I heard him out, and made the 
usual reply. He had been dreaming—his nerves were out of order. 

“They are now,” he said, “but suppose any one had asked you 
about them the day before yesterday ; what would you have said?” 

Had I been obliged to reply, I must have admitted that a less 
nervous person, in the sense of being likely to give way to delu- 
sions, could hardly be found, but he did not wait for an answer, 
and went on. 

“As for dreaming—that is—excuse me, doctor—absurd. I was 
wide awake on Tuesday evening, and I did not go to bed for an hour 
at least after my visitor left me on Thursday night. Now let us con- 
sider the surroundings. Iwas warned of a warning! Warned in 
the kindest, gentlest manner. Why? If I had been unprepared for 
the second manifestation, it would have startled—shocked me. Why 
was I—a hale strong man (as you and all the rest thought me)—to 
be guarded against a shock? Why was I to be turned from pursuits 
which you and all the rest would have said yesterday had made me 
so hale and so strong, by supernatural means? Read that.” 

He handed me a letter ; the one he had read at breakfast. It was 
from the secretary of a Life Insurance Company, thanking him for 
the preference he had shown the society, but declining his proposal. 

“The week before last,” he continued, “I was examined by their 
medical officer—as a matter of forra, they said. He measured me 
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round the chest, and tapped, and stethoscoped me—and this is the 
result.” 

“‘Tnsurance companies have all sorts of crotchets,” I began. 

“Doctor,” he interrupted, quietly taking off his coat and vest, and 
slipping the brace off his left shoulder, “ you know as well as I do 
what it means. There is something wrong—awfully wrong! here 
(placing his hand on his heart). That is why I was warned against 
a surprise—that is why my poor darling’s dead mother conjured me 
to avoid violent sports—that is why the Insurance Company rejected 
me—that is why I confide in you. Now tell me the truth.” 

I placed my ear to his side, and took three different soundings. 
Then I told him, as carelessly as I could, that I had no stethoscope 
with me, and he was too agitated just then for a fair examination. 
“T'll see if I can’t borrow some tools,” I said, “and see you to-morrow 
morning, when you will be more composed.” 

“As you will,” he replied; “but you are mistaken about com- 
posure. I shall never be more composed than I am at this moment.” 


“ How can you say so, after your attack only a few hours ago?” I 
asked. 


“That is over. I know all now.” 

“Tush !” I sneered, trying to get out of my difficulty by appearing 
impatient. “ You know absolutely nothing.” 

“ All right, Doctor,” he said with one of his bright smiles, and re- 
suming his coat; “I admit it. I don’t know how I breathe, or how 
I swallow. I don’t know how I was born, or what will happen to 
make me die. I don’t know why I wink an eye when a grain of dust 
comes along in the air. But I do breathe, and swallow. I have been 
born, and I shall die; and somehow the grain of dust will be caught 
on my eyelash. I don’t know why these visitations have come to me ; 
but they have come, Doctor, and for a reason. Look me in the face, 
and tell me that I have a sound heart.” 

I could not do it. 

“So farewell,” he went on cheerfully; “a long farewell to all the 
old fun. ‘Othello’s occupation’s gone.’” 

“And he will settle down into a quiet married man,” I added, to 
humour him; but his face darkened. 

“Do you think I am justified ?’ he began. “ But you shall answer 
me that to-morrow.” 

“T hope you have not said anything about this to Miss Annesley ?” 
I asked, after a pause. 

“God forbid !” 

“ But she must have guessed that something was wrong when you 
spoke to her about that promise.” 

“ Perhaps she did for the moment, but my fainting fit—I couldn't 
help it, Doctor—put it out of her mind. If she returns to the 
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subject. I shall get round it somehow. Of course I may rely upon 
your silence.” 

“Are you two going to waste all the day up there?” cried Annie 
from the garden. ‘Come down, Frank ; I want you to help me cut 
some flowers.” 

He joined her, and I stood watching them from the gallery. To- 
morrow I would tell him what I knew too well already. There was 
indeed something awfully wrong with his heart. And who would have 
thought it, to look at him? He seemed the very picture of health; 
but the last ten minutes of the foot-race—the last fifty strokes of the 
oar—when the spirit forced the flesh to more than mortal doing, had 
done their silent work. I should have to tell him to be very, very 
careful. I should be able to comfort him by saying that men as badly 
off as he was had made old bones, and died in their beds, at last, of 
something else. I stood rehearsing how this was to be told, when I 
heard Annie’s voice again. 

“No, not that one; it’s too full blown. There is a lovely bud a 
little higher up. No, no, you stupid great fellow—there; to your 
right.” 

They were standing under a climbing rose-bush, and she was 
pointing to a spot about a yard over his head. Standing on tip-toe, 
he could just touch the stem of the coveted flower, but not hold it, 
and of course it bobbed from his fingers. 

“Tf you jump you can catch it,” said Annie. 

As she spoke he sprang, seized the rose (which was puiied down by 
his weight), and fell against the fence upon which the bush was 
trained. 

“Oh, how awkward you are to-day!” Annie cried. “ Well, why 
don’t you break it off and give it me?” 

The next moment he slid to the ground at her feet—prap! 

The Champion Athlete of his day was killed in a struggle with a 
rose-bud. 
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Sir Soshua Reynolds. 


By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





I, 


Two portraits of Sir Joshua Reynolds represent him at periods sepa- 
rated by long years and many events. In the first, which hangs, or 
hung, in the Council Chamber of the Royal Academy, the artist— 
whose fame was not slow in coming—is in his early prime; a success- 
ful and confident man; calm, plump, courtly, yet resolute. In the 
second, the figure has shrivelled, not extended, with time: spectacles 
are over the thin bridge of the nose; the mouth is drawn wiry; the 
brown eyes are quicker and more restless, and startled white hair is 
brushed from the forehead. The honours now are thick upon him 
that are to compensate for age. It is in 1784. Sir Joshua is sixty- 
one. And the print, after the picture, duly sets forth his dignities: 
“ President of the Royal Academy, Principal Painter to His Majesty, 
Doctor of Laws of the Universities of Oxford and Dublin, Fellow of 
the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, and Member of the Imperial 
Academy of Florence.” A man who, like the Roman bishop in Mr. 
Browning’s poem, has long been “ motioned to the velvet of the 
sward.” 

And never, perhaps, in the whole history of art has a great artist 
lived as much as did Sir Joshua in the world of fashion and ease. 
But for the first years, in which difficulties, long to some, were easily 
surmounted, and but for intellectual friendships, which sweetened 
and purified his life in the great world, mere fashion might have 
claimed him as wholly her own. It is fortunate for us that his 
career—something too prosperous for unalloyed greatness—did not, 
while it limited his art, take any cunning from his hand, nor lessen 
the simplicity and directness of his work, and of the best side of his 
mind. One doubts if a genius less fully equipped could have borne 
up against an influence often debilitating. Romney succumbed to 
somewhat kindred influences; Gainsborough, by the bent of his own 
nature, caused himself to be far removed from them, for his spirit 
was never more in the woods of Suffolk than when he was known in 
the flesh by all the fashion of Pall Mall. But Sir Joshua, stronger 
than the one as a man, was stronger than the other in his training as an 
artist ; and if the secret of English landscape had been whispered to 
Gainsborough in the wide and uneventful pastorals of East England, 
a higher mission of pictorial art had been preached to Reynolds 
silently, but with lasting effect, during three years in Italy. And 
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from Italy Sir Joshua brought back not only colour and style, which, 
deftly adapted, were to enable him to put on canvas the quite Eng- 
lish beauties among whom his work would lay; but the strength of 
vision and rightness of artistic feeling which were to save him, in the 
main, from a merely flattering and feeble grace. 

Born on the 16th of July, 1723, at Plympton, Devonshire—where 
his father, a clergyman, was master of the free grammar school—young 
Reynolds was first destined to be a physician, but his yearning for 
art prevailed, and in 1741 he came to London and enrolled himself 
as a pupil of Hudson. Hudson at that time was the portrait painter 
in repute, and the prosaic age had found its prosaic interpreter. 
Hudson was an artist devoid not altogether of an honest merit, but 
with no winning accomplishments. He drew the face well, but in 
colour, in drapery, in the arrangement of group or figure, he had 
little art, and seemingly little ambition. Despite all the disparaging 
things that have been said of him, a youth like Reynolds, in the 
dawn of English portraiture, might have had a more harmful in- 
structor ; and it was not very many years after the coming of the 
new light, that old-world Hudson contentedly retired, leaving place to 
the more gifted. Of these, the more gifted, Reynolds speedily showed 
himself the first; or rather, at the time when Reynolds declared him- 
self, Romney was a lad in Lancashire, and Gainsborough was but 
settling down to paint, at the suggestion of Thicknesse, the frequenters 
of Bath. It was in 1749 that Reynolds, travelling to Italy by the 
aid of Lord Keppel, landed at Leghorn ; he was nearly two years in 
Rome, afterwards in Florence, in Venice—other great centres besides ; 
and then, coming back to London in 1752, he entered himself at the 
St. Martin’s Lane Academy; was soon, while still a student, recog- 
nised a master, so that, prospering greatly in material things, he 
vould move quickly onwards on to a house of his own purchasing, a 
gallery of his own erecting, on the western side of Leicester Square ; 
and there, for thirty years, he practised his craft with a good fortune 
constant to him to the end. A bachelor, devoted to art and to society, 
Sir Joshua found time, during those thirty years, to make great friend- 
ships, to paint three hundred pictures, and to amass the then con- 
siderable estate of eighty thousand pounds. He was born in a grammar 
school, and buried at St. Paul’s. His painting-room was so frequented 
that wit and fashion and beauty had no surer meeting-place; his 
lectures at the Royal Academy were not only among the most 
thoughtful, but quite the most finished expressions of a painter’s mind 
in an art other than his own; and he earned such praise of Samuel 
Johnson, that Samuel Johnson said of him that he knew no one who 
observed life better, and “ When Reynolds tells me anything, I am 
possessed of an idea the more.” 
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Catching something of the dignity of his Italian masters, and adding 
to it the dignity of gentle life in England in his day, Sir Joshua had 
little of their inventiveness when he touched high themes. He was 
accepted in his own time as a painter of history, because he draped 
and posed models, and gave them historical names. But invention 
and a high imagination were lacking to him. Scenes which were 
meant to have the reality and force of history became theatrical. His 
allegory, when he essayed allegory, was of the least fanciful, was of 
the simplest, the most obvious kind. So that the more one considers 
his work and becomes impressed with its great qualities, from which 
no familiarity can detract, the more also one must perceive its limi- 
tations. He lived with what was loveliest and most refined in Eng- 
land, and something of the loveliness and of the refinement that 
surrounded him he carried into his ideal work. Thus, the five 
angelic heads in the National Gallery, five studies of the head of one 
child, Frances Gordon—a harmony in rose and gold—may match in 
beauty and sweetness of form and of colour the angelic heads ima- 
gined and realised by the masters of Italy. But in rapt expression, 
in religious thought, in pathetic intensity, they stand for how little 
against the wistful faces of the child-world of Botticelli. But the 
lighter themes touched by the allegory of his day—the themes 
which delighted Cipriani and his school, and of which the flowing 
unlaboured treatment gave popularity to the facile touch-and-go 
pencil of Angelica Kaufmann—these Sir Joshua took up as with a 
master’s hand: he is sometimes perfect in these. See, for instance, 
his exquisite group of two: ‘ Hope nursing Love.’ It is the portrait 
of one knows not what child, but the young English Madonna, from 
whose breast the child takes suck with so pure and significant a zest, 
is the exquisite Miss Morris, now with the mobile supple plumpness 
of young girlhood quickly developed, but already with hectic flush 
bespeaking the fate which her story tells us.* The picture is of that 
time which those who are careful to divide an artist's work into 
periods would claim as Sir Joshua’s best. Painted in 1768, it is an 
achievement of his full maturity, when his endeavour had relaxed 
nothing of its strenuousness. Its subject is the idealisation of a 
healthy human appetite, the idealisation of zest; its success is in a 
treatment felt, as one looks at the picture, to be so wholly ideal and 
refined. Nor in its own slight way, even, is the damsel’s face—Hope’s 
face—in this picture devoid of subtlety. There is no touch here of a 
mother’s abandonment, of a mother’s joy. Against the child’s eagerness 


* She became poor. She tried the stage, and failed through alarm. She 
died on the day on which this picture of her was first shown at the Royal 
Academy. 
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stands in contrast the hesitation, the uncertainty, the timidity almost, 
of the girl. So much for the mind in the picture—it points the level 
Sir Joshua could reach, is on the boundary line of his attainment— 
but it is also a composition somewhat more intricate than usual, and 
freer in its flow of the lines of the figure; less dependent than usual 
upon draperies for its grace, and in command and contrivances of 
colour even more than commonly admirable. The red hair, for 
example, strong and abundant as it is, falls subtly into tone with the 
pale red gown and the red-browns of the hanging leatage. 

Successful as he is here, with the highest success any such subject 
can claim, we have seen Sir Joshua more often quickly limited in his 
ideal work, and the conditions of his life made limits for him in 
portraiture. The range is great indeed from ‘ Garrick as Kitely’ to 
the ‘ Child feeding Chickens’ (Lady Catherine Pelham Clinton). But 
such a picture as the ‘ Parish Clerk’ of Gainsborough is outside of it 
—beyond it altogether. From his habitual practice Gainsborough 
escaped at times to the ideal, and found it in English landscape. Sir 
Joshua escaped, too, from the long lines of draped countesses and 
do-nothing peers waiting to be immortalised, and found the best ideal 
for him in ‘Hope nursing Love,’ and in those heads of the child- 
angel. But Gainsborough found it to boot, sometimes, within the 
range of his habitual practice, and showed, in an art of no “ gently 
trivial humour,” and guided by no “ wave of a feather,” nor “ arrested 
by the enchantment of a smile,’ what I should call a deeper appre- 
ciation of natural character, of the record of years, of the havoc of 
time, of the caprices of fate, of the not-to-be-forbidden brooding on 
the final things. Sir Joshua was a painter not so much of the whole 
of character, as of certain manifestations of it in dignity and charm. 
Whole sides of it are closed to him—to him and the observers of his 
work. His sitters are either before the eyes of society, or relaxing 
themselves with that graceful, never-abandoned relaxation which has a 
sense of habits formed and to be immediately resumed—an ease on 
which the shadow of elaborate manner still rests. 

He was from first to last a paid painter of portraits, and his sitters 
were the accomplished players on a large stage; and that accounts 
for something of this fact. But it does not account for all of it. 
There was wanting to Reynolds the greatest portrait painter’s com- 
plete sense of the dignity of man and of work, and that unswerving 
truthfulness of Velasquez or Rembrandt, which could make at need 
a monarch like a poor man, and a poor man like a monarch. And so 
Sir Joshua, having never quite forgotten the social distinctions of an 
aristocratic time and of an exclusive society, rarely, I think, sounded 
the depths of human character, touched its deepest and half-veiled 
pathos, depicted the strenuousness of human endeavour. For these 
things, and for the complex expressions of absorbed attention and rapt 
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thought unconscious of self which these demand—in a word, for por- 
traits in the highest sense dramatic, since utterly untinged with the 
prejudice or predilection of the artist, we must go, if once we are out 
of Italy, to Hals and Holbein, Rembrandt and Velasquez—not to 
Reynolds. He is hardly even of the class, at all, which is headed by 
these immense masters. But of the second and much larger class 
below their own—the class admitting men who, with whatever high 
gifts, were not always and altogether proof against the portraitist’s 
temptation towards a somewhat superficial effectiveness, in the place 
of an entire truth—of that second and much larger and much more 
popular class, Reynolds is well nigh the chief. 

Tt does not follow, however, that he always yielded to the por- 
traitist’s temptation. The momentary expression sought and ren- 
dered in the ‘ Garrick as Kitely, in ‘Every Man in his Humour,’ is 
the revealing expression of an individuality and of a whole. And 
that may be true also of the Bowood picture of Garrick in propria 
persona. Nor can much less be said of the portrait of Mrs. Abington 
as Miss Prue in ‘ Love for Love.’ The ‘ Garrick as Kitely’ is of the 
middle time ; it belongs to the same year as the ‘ Hope nursing Love, 
and it is one not of two only, but of several portraits of the great 
comedian painted by Sir Joshua himself, not to speak of those others 
painted by Hogarth, De Loutherbourg, Zoffany, Gainsborough. Gar- 
rick was fifty-two, actor and painter, both in the fullest possession of 
their means, and the painter has caught the full sagacity of that 
sagacious head, a finesse, a seeming mobility of facial expression none 
the less marked and true because the painter has caught also the 
steady fixed eye so characteristic of a comedian, whose features, 
completely controlled, are half the weapons he has to use to give 
not only effect to his impersonation, but to gain mastery over his 
audience. Habit and need have sometimes made a great comedian’s 
eye as “constraining” as the Ancient Mariner's. 

Mrs. Abington, as Miss Prue, in ‘ Love for Love, though far from 
standing among the loveliest of Sir Joshua’s works—indeed by reason 
of that very fact, that it does not so stand—may be named, as I said, 
with this Garrick. Several times, too, did Sir Joshua paint Mrs. 
Abington, now as Roxalana in ‘ The Sultan,’ in which thought and 
vivacity have made the face beautiful; now as the ‘ Comic Muse,’ of 
which I shall a few lines farther on; but no portrait of the versatile 
comedian who was the original Lady Teazle, is as generally fasci- 
nating, and certainly none is in expression as subtle and complex as 
this of Lord Morley’s, which is a late work, moreover, painted in 
1787. Mrs. Abington was never a purely formal beauty, but the 
charms of saucy and exuberant youth, immense vivacity, and alert 
intelligence were hers when Sir Joshua painted her. ‘Though other- 
wise in good condition, her colours, I think, have somewhat gone ; 
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but in her own way the representative of Miss Prue is unique, as 
she, from her fine Chippendale chair, the envy of collectors—she 
with frothy drapery and neat arm bare to the elbow—turns round 
upon the spectator the face of as sparkling and triumphant a damsel 
as Sir Joshua, in all his gallery, has to show. 

More characteristic, certainly, of the unhurried grace which we 
associate with the time and master is the portrait of Mrs. Abington 
as the ‘Comic Muse,’ familiar to us, at least, through Watson’s 
engraving. With head slightly inclined, as in an interval of rest, she 
stands neither too erect to be at ease, nor too lounging to be serenely 
elegant. The dropped hand at her side holds the discarded mask, 
and all the figure rests, from its high hair-crowned head to where 
the foot peeps below the edge of figured gown, and the face surveys 
an imaginary audience, with an unconcern for which the quiet 
absorption and quiet self-dependence sufficiently account. And to 
this the most complete companion is ‘ Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic 
Muse’; the majestic woman, full length, seated on a throne in the 
clouds. Behind her stand two mutes, one representing Remorse, and 
he holds a bowl; the other Pity, and he holds a dagger dropping 
blood—and behold the insignia of tragedy. More or less closely this 
has been repeated; but it was the original, now belonging to the 
Duke of Westminster, that called from Mrs. Siddons, when it was 
painted, in 1784, the expression of a hope that Sir Joshua would not go 
further and finish it—it could not be improved. He took her counsel, 
and left the unfinished face—that is, the unelaborated face—as it stood 
at that successful moment; an allegorical portrait of a very simple sort, 
a commanding figure set off in admirably sober harmonies of brown ; 
brown hair, brown furs, amber necklace, fawn-coloured robe. 

Beyond such simple allegory Sir Joshua does not go, or goes but 
once successfully, as in ‘ Hope nursing Love,’ and even there, though 
charming, is still ight. The imagination is not a profound one, with 
Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic, Mrs. Abington as the Comic, Muse. 
Dignity secured by classic dress, or at least, as he says, in his seventh 
discourse, not imperilled by modern; grace which leans a little for its 
maintenance on draperies of which the value was found in Italy, and 
not on lines of the true Greek purity—that dignity, that grace, never 
quite supreme, never quite beyond a thought of posing—you get 
these in Sir Joshua ; happiest when brought into the service of repro- 
ducing the great world of his day; least happy when strained to 
tasks which that courtly and splendid talent must needs be short of 
accomplishing—the transfer or realisation, say, in the art of painting, 
of the highest imaginings of the art of poetry; records of a real and 
not theatrical terror; glimpses of a paradise only open to the art of 
Italy ; strange fables of love and death. With these, Sir Joshua has 
little todo. ‘They are beyond him-all these things. 
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One high theme, however, he draws from nature and Italy—the 
relations of mother and child. In Italy, it was the divine mother and 
the divine child. A dozen reasons have been given why that one 
subject, of the Madonna and Child, was endlessly acceptable, and 
much of its acceptance has been assigned to material causes; this 
church, that monastery needed its decoration, and its walls must teach 
a lesson. But why, among all the subjects of sacred history, this, 
with everlasting reiteration ?—and often chosen at moments hardly 
dramatic ; barren, one would say, of definite subject; no action, no 
narration, but just the Virgin and Child, and again the Virgin and 
Child; and this still lingering, when the devoutest time was past, and 
early art, the art of Angelico and Perugino and Bartolomeo, was no 
more, and in the flush of the Italian Renaissance the world of heaven 
had yielded precedence to the world of earth. Why, it is the human 
relationship in its most ideal form. Representations of that relation- 
ship in Modern Art we are inclined to scoff at. ‘Twaddling literature 
and trivial painting have played with it at will, so that we see it 
awry. And unconsciously our mind throws on the subject something 
of the reproach of the habitual weakness of the treatment in modern 
times. But the theme remains a great theme, have we but the 
master to treat it; a relationship giving worth and poetry and the 
interest of high moments and great possibilities to the dullest lives, 
the humblest and the commonest. Nor are we to get good art by 
passing it by merely because it is familiar, for, treat, what we will 
life will be the same in its elemental forces, its springs of pathos and 
joy. Well, it is his recognition of some such common truth as this, 
that the root of art is in the feeling of men, that has given something 
of an imperishable charm to the canvas of Sir Joshua. And so, in 
his portrait groups—colour and composition apart—there is some- 
thing of an inheritance from the elder masters of Italy; not in 
religious significance, but in that message of human relationship and 
the nobility of affection. The time was past for Immaculate Virgin 
and Immaculate Child: past, first, as a spiritual need in Perugino 
and Bellini; next, as a formal presence in the later work of Raphael. 
That was long gone, and gone never more wholly than from the 
eighteenth century, whose intellect was serious only in its scepticism. 
But in the homely life of the eighteenth century, in its art and 
literature and common ways, there was much to encourage a sense of 
the sweetness of children and women and of all the tender relation- 
ship between the two. And that—with infinite variations of dignity 
and grace—Sir Joshua painted. 


Il. 


A notice of Sir Joshua Reynolds can hardly close with no word 
given to the prints after his works. They were bought during the 
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painter’s life much as common photographs or flashy popular en- 
gravings are bought by the many in our own day; not of course so 
extensively, since there existed neither the supply nor the demand ; 
but the prints were bought then, there can be small doubt, with 
little general appreciation of their artistic value as singularly perfect 
reproductions of the mind and grace of the master. Reproduction 
by means of mezzotint engraving was indeed the fashionable process 
for reproduction and multiplication at the moment. But the great 
engravers of that day hardly knew themselves that they were great. 
The generation that lost them had to find that out. The generation 
that kept them paid them for their work; and work paid for at the 
moment—work with a moderate market value—is not generally held 
to be immortal at the time that it is done. Sir Joshua himself was, 
however, one of the first to recognise the surpassing merit of these 
mezzotint engravings—the perfection which the method had then 
attained. Looking at a print by McArdell, after one of his works, he 
said, “By this man I shall be immortalised!” When he said that, 
was he thinking only of the excellence of the print and of its wide 
publication, or was he foreseeing the day when owing to his never- 
tiring experiments with the palette so much of the charm of the colour 
of his own work should be gone? when time should have ruined, or at 
the least damaged too much. He was happy in living in an age when 
there were men to translate or to transcribe his work ; for transcripts 
even more than translations these prints may indeed be called, for 
many of them reproduce the touch with a fidelity second only to 
that with which they reproduce the subject. 

To us, too, these things have all the interest of an art that is 
peculiarly English. If wo are first in water colours, we are almost 
alone in mezzotint. The art, if not of English invention, is essentially 
of English practice. And mezzotint engraving reached its highest 
point when the best of these works after Sir Joshua were executed. 
That was chiefly during the last thirty years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when the work of Morland was popularised in the same way, 
and when fine things were done—but more rarely done—from the 
work of Gainsborough. Of the engravers, some lived on a good many 
years into the nineteenth century. One or two of them took part in 
that combined work of etching and of mezzotint by which, between 
1807 and 1819, the great ‘ Liber Studiorum’ was produced. But the 
work in pure mezzotint, executed during the last part of the last 
century, was the finest any such work could be, and was the best of 
all possible means for conveying the impression of Sir Joshua’s paint- 
ings—subject, spirit, and touch. Unlike the prints of ‘ Liber Studi- 
orum’ these prints are wanting in the severe beauty and value of line, 
which of course mezzotint, pure and simple, can never have. The 
whole process forbids it. Turner got that by his etched work in 
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‘Liber Studiorum,’ and of many etchings proper, this beauty of line 
is a very high and peculiar property. But ‘Liber Studiorum’ is well 
nigh the only work which combines the extreme softness and richness 
of mezzotint with this beauty of line—now fine, now strong—which 
is at the command of a great etcher. 

Of the men who practised mezzotint engraving, many were them- 
selves painters. Hodges, the engraver of the ‘Contemplative Youth’ 
and of ‘Lady Dashwood,’ was a portraitist of some distinction. Dr. 
Hamilton tells us that he spent many years in Holland, and that he is 
there considered as a Dutch artist. Richard Houston was a miniature 
painter. §. W. Reynolds, who produced some of the smaller plates, 
began as a landscape painter. But generally the greater masters 
were engravers only. The entire company numbers one hundred and 
three, and probably the greatest among these are McArdell—an 
Trishman—James Watson, J. Raphael Smith, and Valentine Green. 
Raphael Smith—first, and I suppose most industrious of them all 
—himself executed more than forty plates after Sir Joshua: men, 
women, children; an archbishop, a dancer,a woman of the great 
world. He began his work young, and before he was thirty years 
old he had done much of that which is now most famous. Engraving 
altogether one hundred and fifty plates, he died, hardly an old man, 
at Doncaster, in 1812. His print of ‘ Mrs. Carnac’ alone would be 
enough to mark his distinction. But the history of these men, the 
achievements of these men, we cannot here follow out in detail. They 
were for generations neglected. Now a caprice of fashion, of which 
we take no count, has restored them to fame. Some slight general 
view did nevertheless require to be had of them ere we turned the 
page on which they had helped us to estimate Sir Joshua’s art. For 
to know them is to live with the artist and his times. ‘ Mrs. Carnac,’ 
‘Emma Hart as a Bacchante,’ ‘ Miss Bingham,’ ‘ Miss Jacobs,’ ‘ Nelly 
O’Brian ’—to see them is to drink 


“At such a magic cup as English Reynolds once compounded.” 
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A Dream of Long Ago. 


In the silence of the night, 

While I slept, my heart awoke, 
And a face long lost from sight 

Like a star the darkness broke ;— 
Then I felt her love enfold me 

In the bliss I used to know, 
When her eyes and lips consoled me 


With the smile of long ago. 


As her gaze grew more intense 

All the past was mine once more, 
Calling back to soul and sense 

Love’s so long forgotten lore ;— 
Vanished memories came thronging 

Warm and sweet as youth’s first glow; 
Till my life dissolved in longing 


For the kiss of long ago. 


But TI sighed and strove in vain, 
For her face grew far away, 

And I wakened in my pain 
To the cold unhappy day ;— 

Then I rose like one still dreaming, 
Weary with a weight of woe; 


Through my heavy eyelids streaming 


Flowed the tears of long ago. 
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A Spanish Convict Establishment. 


We left the poor man in the common jail, or cdrcel as it is called, 
leaning idly out of the prison windows, listlessly watching the gay 
crowd that pass, indifferent to and unknowing of his woes, along the 
street below. 

It must be here remembered that in Spain prisons are of three 
distinct classes: (1) the prevencion, or temporary lock-up, where those 
taken up are temporarily confined for a night or two until they can 
be removed to the nearest cdreel ; (2) the cdrcel, or common jail, de- 
scribed under the title of ‘The Interior of a Spanish Prison’; this jail 
is devoted to only three classes of prisoners, viz. those sentenced to 
short terms of imprisonment, varying from one to six months; con- 
demned convicts on their march to the presidio, or convict establish- 
ment; and lastly, all who are ‘awaiting trial—these last the most 
hapless and most to be pitied of all, for theirs is a perpetual state of 
suspense; they have “hearing” after “hearing” before the Judge, 
are constantly remanded, and thus a man may be kept in prison 
for twelve months, and, at the end, be found to be wholly inno- 
cent of the crime laid to his charge. This system of constant re- 
mand is one of the greatest blots upon the Spanish system of justice, 
and one from which the poor suffer most terribly: and (3) the 
presidio, or convict establishment, of which there are some six 
or eight for men, and one for women, scattered throughout the 
Peninsula. 

When one poor man has had his hearing, at last the fatal hour 
arrives; the Judge sitting in his little office within the walls of the 
common jail, as is sometimes the case, carefully sums up; the sentence 
is then read by the escribano to the prisoner, and then proclaimed 
aloud at the portals of the jail; it is all over now, wife and children, 
a weeping band, may come to see him; but it may be for the last 
time for many a long day; he has, we will say, ten years of presidio, 
or penal servitude at Cartagena, Granada, Toledo, or one of the convict 
establishments, and to-night he will have to start on his march under 
escort of stalwart civil guards, or active intrepid carabineers. That 
hasty stab with the knife has done for him, and must be repented of, 
or, at least, suffered for by a long imprisonment. You will now see one 
of the brightest sides of the kindly and delicate character of the 
Spanish official; he has none of that surly, brutal bearing towards his 
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prisoner that an English warder is prone to indulge in: see how 
kindly he escorts the wife to see her husband, and never once stares 
in her face to see the salt tears flowing down her brown, quivering 
cheeks ; see how delicately he shuts the door upon the unhappy man 
and his weeping partner, that the other prisoners may not hear the 
sobs with which her bosom heaves, and would fain burst if it eould— 
her heart is bursting already ! 

You wonder, perhaps, that this convict—for such the poor man now 
is—has such a sweet smile and such a gentle face: can it be possible 
that his hands are red with the blood of a fellow-creature? Yet 
remember these men, as a rule, are not the base, premeditating, calcu- 
lating murderers who find their way to the gallows in England. No, 
just as, among the Spaniards good nature and good impulses take the 
place in swaying their actions of fixed and steady principle ; so crimes, 
as a general rule, are committed not with premeditation, and on a 
‘ixed resolve for evil, but upon the sudden, all-devouring impulse of 
the moment, and the man who to-day stabs his brother-man to the 
heart will perhaps drag on his years in remorse—alas! not, I fear, 
repentance—to the brink of the grave. 

If you followed that dark-eyed Spanish girl to her home, you would 
find that her first action is to sit down on her rough chair, or rougher 
settle, bury her face in her hands, and weep alone for well-nigh hours, 
with all the passionateness of her nature: “Ahi! Dios mio! Dios 
mio! Dios mio! Ahi! Ahi! Ahi!” 

This last, the regular lament, in bitter grief. You hear it coming 
towards you on the still night air as you ride home from some Spanish 
mine, and you know that very soon you will, if you halt a moment, 
see a group of women, half frantic with grief, supporting one girl 
especially broken-hearted between two of them beating their breasts, 
waving their arms about as though in frenzy. What does it all mean ? 
The rumbling mule-cart behind explains it all; there has been an 
accident at the mines, and in that cart lies the blackened corpse of 
some husband, brother, or lover. No one who has not heard the 
Spanish woman’s lament can have the slightest idea of its deep pathos, 
its burning passionateness, its evident refusal to seek or receive any 
comfort. The sound of this lament, now low and wailing, now rising 
to a pitch of impassioned frenzy, has often, when heard on some lonely 
road, borne far and near upon the still balmy air of the Andalucian 
night, brought to my mind that vivid passage in one of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels, if my memory serve me correctly, where a stranger to 
the ways of the “land of brown heath and shaggy wood,” shuddering 
at the sound that falls upon his ear, is told that “it is the Hieland 
nithers crying the coronach over the bodies of their slain.” 

After her cry, this Spanish girl will probably proceed to the house 
of some neighbour, and (the generosity of the poor to the poorer still 
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is greater in Spain probably than in any other European country 
To give half their house, to give half their too scanty meal to the 
stranger or suffering friend, is a part of the natural religion of the 
Spanish poor) there will arrange to sell off all her little sticks of fur- 
niture, in order, with her babes, to set forth to the town where the 
presidio is situated, that she may be near him and see him from time 
to time. 

A short time since I visited one of the largest presidios in Spain ; 
it contained within its walls close upon a thousand inmates, convicts, 
nearly all of the poorer classes, with sentences varying from one to 
one hundred and thirty years; not that in the Peninsula men live to 
the age of Methuselah, but that accumulated sentences are general. 
Thus a man will have committed three murders, and be sentenced to 
thirty years of chain for each crime, in all ninety years—the one 
sentence to commence and take effect at the expiration of the other. 
Of the convicts two hundred and four were sentenced for offences 
against property, and five hundred and ninety one for offences against 
the person. 

All were men, the women found guilty of grave offences being con- 
fined in a separate and special presidio. 

Three hundred and forty eight were agricultural labourers, two 
hundred and eighty-six of the mining class. One clergyman and 
about twenty men of various learned professions were among the 
prisoners, the rest all being journeymen of various trades, with a 
small admixture of master tradesmen. Six hundred of them could 
read, the remaining number not even a letter. This proportion 
shows the great strides at present being made by education; fifty 
years ago not one in three hundred of the Spanish poor could read or 
write ! 

As you near the huge, rambling building, which perhaps has served 
in its turn for convent, barrack, or monastery, the prison atmosphere 
begins to make itself felt ; little troops of men in rusty brown jackets, 
broom in hand, are being marched by warders home to the prison, an- 
other band sallying forth to take their place: these are the detach- 
ments who may be seen daily sweeping and cleaning the streets, 
repairing roads, and the like; they are not chained, but have some- 
times an iron ring round the ankle: here are two or three with 
numbers on their caps smoking their cigarettes with the soldiers 
outside the prison door ; they are good-conduct men, and are permitted 
a little more freedom than the others. The code of honour among 
such men is decidedly high; they would not when on parole escape, 
even supposing escape were possible. 

The presidio consists of two large, one-storeyed quadrangles, with 
lofty rooms and corridors above and below stairs; one quadrangle is 
bare of trees or flowers, ‘and has a dreary, cold appearance ; the other 
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has its little enclosure of orange trees, bright flowers, and graceful 
pimento trees in front of the house, and offices of the comandante 
and other high officials. 

As we entered the double-locked and heavily-barred door of the 
prison, my companion, who was au fazt with all the details of prison 
life, told me a strange device in vogue among the prisoners to obtain 
money. A man has been sentenced to penal servitude for robbery ; 
he writes a letter to the relations of the person robbed, or to the victim 
himself, and promises, on receipt of a certain sum of money down on 
the nail, to give him full particulars of the spot where he has buried 
the treasure. Sometimes an outsider is credulous enough to entertain 
the proposal and pay the premium, and, it is hardly needful to say, 
that in most cases search for the hidden treasure is made to no purpose. 

You are kept waiting for a few moments after admittance in the 
Despacho de Comandante, or governor’s office; on the door is 
painted the words Justice of Spain, and beneath them the sword and 
scales. The room presents possibly one or two fairly-executed pic- 
tures, which are the work of some intelligent prisoner, and have been 
presented to the governor as a mark of respect and gratitude, pos- 
sibly for attention shown in illness, or some kind offices of a like 
character. 

Observe that the governor of the convict establishment is called 
comandante, as opposed to the governor of the carcel or jail, whose 
proper title is aleaide (aleaide). The governors of these establishments 
are, for the most part, both in bearing and physical appearance, as 
well as in intellect and moral qualities, very fine men indeed, and 
men who have the rare combination of kindness of disposition and 
administration coupled with great firmness and determination. As 
is the case, I understand, with the governors of prisons and convict 
establishments in England, many of these gentlemen have been 
officers in the army or navy, and thus acquired ideas and habits of 
discipline, order, and personal courage. 

The periods of penal servitude allotted are, 4, 8, 12, 16, 30, 40, 
and 50 years. One inmate was under sentence, by accumulation, 
of 130 years’ penal servitude; he had committed three murders, 
and as many, or more, robberies. 

There are also those sentenced to the cadena perpetua as it is here 
called, which, in some measure, corresponds to the English penal servi- 
tude for life; this perpetual chain, for such is the meaning of the 
word, is the highest punishment, short of death, awarded by the law 
Sentence of death is sometimes carried out, the instrument used being 
the gurrote. The garrote is an iron collar, with a powerful screw, 
fitted round the throat, one sharp turn breaks the spine at the back of 
the neck, and crushes, in fact, the whole throat into nothing. The 
felon to be garrotted is taken, a crucifix grasped in his chained hands, 
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to a barren space outside the town walls, placed in a chair specially 
adapted for the purpose, and, amid a hollow square of soldiery, pub- 
licly executed. The carrying out, however, of this does not attract 
the attention that a like affair does in England; here, life and death 
are but the réll of the ball; life isa jest ; here to-day, gone to-morrow : 
no hay nas remedio! 

Accompanied by the comandante, and one attendant, who care- 
fully always takes care to be just behind his chief, but who carries no 
arm save the sword-stick, which most private gentlemen carry in this 
land, we pass into the large quadrangle. Here, smoking, sleeping, 
very few chatting, knitting stockings, lie, stretched upon their rugs, 
some four hundred of the prisoners; most of them wear their ordinary 
dress, some few having the brown prison jacket and trowsers, which is 
supplied to prisoners once in two years: they press round you, 

“ Do, sir, for love of Christ, buy a pair of stockings, and God reward 
you with long life for ever.” “Ah, I see by your face, you have 
children; por amor de Dios, buy a cap for your last-born baby.” 
“ Take this basket, only a dollar, as a present to the senorita.” Mean- 
while the kindly Governor looks on with a smile, half amused, yet 
forced to look a little stern the while. 

Look well at these vacant faces; some, it is true, are bad, decidedly 
bad ; of the low, abandoned, prison type ; but the majority, certainly 
not. They have the vacant look of the Spanish poor in the rural dis- 
tricts; the heavy, wooden, mahogany-coloured face, the finely-built, 
somewhat fleshy, frame of the agricultural and mining population— 
faces that can light up at a joke, and would be alight, were the men 
educated, but these, who lie about here, are the least educated body of 
the prisoners, men who do the coarse work of the prison, the arsenal, 
the roads, and the streets; who do not care to learn a trade, or to 
learn to read and write during their captivity. 

They are somewhat dejected-looking ; but utter indifference and 
apathy is the feature of character stamped upon most of their faces, 
vacant, hopeless is their gaze. Yet some, nay many, have kindly, 
honest faces ; nay, they even pass youa word of kindly greeting, or do 
some little service as you pass along. Only a few are sullen, and turn 
away morosely from your proffered salute. 

But oh, terribly depressing withal is this atmosphere; the thought 
that these men are, for the most part, condemned for crimes which, 
had they their share of religious and moral, as well as mental educa- 
tion, they would never have committed; moral responsibility, the 
hope of a better, the dread of a worse world—of these they have 
been taught nothing. 

Yes! terribly depressing is the sight of these blank, hopeless, sullen 
faces, whereon reckless daring, fierce, darkling passion, and sullen 
moroseness have set their seal; faces where ignorance is all too plainly 
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marked, where natural instinct has been the sole motive power of life 
and being; faces lit, in some cases, by the half-extinguished ray of 
natural goodness, which, unlit by one ray of faith or eternal hope, has 
been their sole redeeming power. O terrible protest against what 
has been in Spain, against the bigotry of priests, the apathy of states- 
men, the selfishness of rulers, are these hundreds of vacant faces staring 
at you as though you were a being from another world more blest than 
their own, instead of the child of a common Father, with like hopes 
and temptations with their own! 

But do not think, gentle reader, that the convicts are neglected, or 
suffered to be idle here ; inthe common jail, or cdrcel, described in my 
former prison-letter, it is true there is no system of industry, but then 
men are but placed there temporarily. In the large presidios of 
Spain, however, there is to be seen at work as complete a system of 
prison industry as exists in any European country. 

And this brings me to the second part of my subject, 


Tur Prison Inpustry or SPAIN. 


The principle on which the prison industry is arranged is as follows. 
There is to be no useless labour; no vile, heart-depressing, galling, 
cursed crank and treadmill system, as in England; no labour, for 
labour’s, or rather for punishment’s, sake. I say, it is a sorry sight, a 
vile sight, to visit an English prison—say the Model Jail at Oxford, 
and see men working and expending labour on crank or treadmill, all 
to no purpose, when the amount of muscular exertion expended upon 
nothing, vanishing into thin air, and mortifying the prisoner, might 
very well be utilised in repairing a road or building a breakwater. 

Pitiful is it, in military prisons in England, to see prisoners carry- 
ing shot and shell from one heap to make another, and then “as you 
were,” carrying it all back again! 

The Spanish Prison industry system is thus: (1.) Every man who 
knows a trade, may work at his own trade and no other. (2.) Every 
man who does not know a trade may be apprenticed to other prisoners 
who are experts, and thus learn one. (3.) Those who are too obsti- 
nate or too stupid to learn a trade are to go and sweep the roads, and 
wheel barrows of stones, and repair bad highways, &c. 

Cast your eyes round the quadrangle. There is the barber’s; here 
the shoemaker’s; there, the carpenter's; here, the basket-maker’s 
shops, and so on. We enter the shoemaker’s shop: here are some 
twenty or thirty plying their trade; but pass into the shop of the 
sandal makers, and lo, here are well-nigh a hundred men at work, 
making strong hempen sandals for the Spanish soldiery. 

I bought a pair of beautifully-made sandals for eighteen pence, and 
asked the worker how much he made by his trade. The comandante 
here interposed, and said, “ He is a workman of the first-class; he has 
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to pay thirty reals” (a little over six shillings of English money) “ to 
the prison.” A flash of colour mantled in the prisoner’s cheeks, and 
he said, “'To the state, you mean.” . 

Each man who can work at a trade pays, according to his capabi- 
lities, a fixed sum from his earnings towards his support in prison; of 
the rest of his earnings he takes one-half himself, and the remaining 
half is saved by the prison authorities, and given to him on his release. 
What does he do, you will ask, with his earnings, or rather that part 
of them which he is allowed to appropriate for his own use? He buys 
food, clothing, and other little extras, or stores up the money in his 
pocket! Buying some few articles of prison work, I had nothing but 
gold. Never did I dream of the possibility of one of these poor fellows 
who surrounded me giving me change for a gold piece; but ina 
moment, observing my confusion, one of them said, pulling out a 
handful of silver, “‘ Here you are, Seiorito, here’s lots of change !” 

The hours of work are, from seven to one, and from two to five. 

From visiting the various workshops, we passed into the schoolroom ; 
here was an intellectual and evidently true-hearted schoolmaster at 
work ; he is paid by the comandante, and his labours have been so 
well appreciated by these poor ignorant fellows, that in eighteen 
months eighty grown men who knew not a letter, when they entered 
the prison gates, are now able to read fairly well, and to write a little. 
This fact, surely, will give some idea of the slow, but sure, and steady 
undercurrent of good and honest work of improvement going on 
throughout the Peninsula. 

From the school we passed to the infirmary; out of the nine hun- 
dred and forty-four men only nine were ill, and only three of these 
seriously. The dormitories are on the upper storey: they are lofty, 
stone-flagged rooms ; there is no cellular system, no idea of solitary 
confinement ; four hundred sleep in one long corridor, four hundred in 
another ; each man has his bed, a mattrass laid down on the stones, a 
rug to cover him ; one washing trough for each fifty men, or there- 
abouts; there is no partition whatever, of any sort or kind between 
the beds. Order is preserved by one prisoner, in every tweuty-five or 
fifty, being appointed a cabo imaginario, i.e. imaginary sergeant, and 
he keeps order in the dormitories. At 8.30 the prisoners’ “ bed-bell ” 
sounds, and they repair to the dormitory; at 9,a second bell rings, 
and “ silence” is proclaimed, and enforced by the sergeants. 

It is a great blessing that the English and Belgian system of soli- 
tary confinement is not known in Spain; were it to be enforced, I 
believe, from my long and intimate acquaintance with the people, that 
it would have the very worst results; in the first place, it would, I 
believe, with a gregarious and uneducated race like this, produce a vast 
amount of lunacy. 


As regards the prison fare, it is very coarse; and, to an English 
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palate, would doubtless be unpalatable; but it is neither better nor 
worse than the ordinary home fare of the Spanish poor. Here is the 
scale, per man :— 

Each day: 1 Ib. white, or 14 lb. black bread. 

On Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays: Rice, beans, and chickpeas, 
mashed up into “rancho,” with a bit of bacon apiece. 

On Thursdays, Fridays, Saturdays, Sundays: Potatoes, beans, and 
chickpeas, mashed up into pottage, with oil, in lieu of bacon.—Two 
meals daily. 

Prisoners may supplement this diet by buying fruit, meat, or 
sweets at the door of the prison; wine, however, under no circum- 
stances is permitted, save by order of the doctor! 

In the infirmary, I noticed a handsome, delicate lad, of about 
eighteen years of age, lying on his bed, with an attack of inflammation 
of the lungs. ‘‘ What are you in here for?” asked one of my com- 
panions. “Oh, only stabbing a lad; he struck at me first, how- 
ever, so it was but just to return the blow.” “I suppose,” said an 
official, “he simply threw some water at you, and for that you stabbed 
him !” 

“As to repentance,” said the same gentleman, “Good God! he 
knows no more about it than he does about God Almighty; both are 
blank books to him.” 

Lastly, it will be asked, what about indulgences and punishments ; 
how many deaths in the year; is there any ticket-of-leave system ; 
what about the state of ventilation in the wards ; of language, amongst 
the prisoners ? 

First, as to indulgences. There is a band of music, formed amongst 
the prisoners, which plays daily in the centre of the quadrangle. 
Spanish hearts are easily melted by good influences, and if of old 
Arion led stones and brutes captive at his strains of sweetness, may it 
not be that a real influence for good, a humanising influence is exer- 
cised on these very rough, unkempt fellows by the band of music dis- 
coursing sweet and pathetic strains to them nightly? Any how, the 
poor fellows all like the music, and gather round to listen. 

There is also liberty accorded to all to save, by honest work, a 
modicum of money, and buy a little fruit, and other luxuries, at the 
door: the orange, the pomegranate, the prickly pear, the first ripe and 
last ripe figs, the banana, the sweet batata. Again, a well-conducted 
and diligent workman may be allowed to go out, and collect orders for 
his work; he calls at one house known to him, and gets an order for 
a pair of shoes, and so on. These men are called “foremen,” and each 
day their wives or daughters are allowed to come in and see them, and 
bring them orders or materials for work. 

Again, a man sentenced to chain may, by good conduct, get the 
chain taken off, or reduced in weight. 
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Secondly, as to punishments. There is (1) the being chained to the 
wall, and kept, for so many hours, without food; (2) the having an 
additional weight placed upon the chain; (8) the solitary cell—for 
twelve or fourteen hours—rarely used. 

Thirdly, as to the number of deaths per annum. This may be 
quoted at from 8 to 15 per 1000. 

Let me remark here that in cases of illness the wife and family of 
the sick man are, with few exceptions, considerately admitted to visit 
him ; and, indeed, on all Sundays and feast-days the relations of the 
prisoners are admitted within the walls of the prison to converse with 
and embrace; and as to the ventilation, and the language: of the 
first, I will only say that there is not the cleanliness of the English 
convict establishment; and that, sometimes, the prisoners’ beds are 
placed in some position where a current of foul sewer air is passing, 
the sleeping in which must be fearfully prejudicial to health. The 
amount of cubic feet allowed to each prisoner is ample. As regards 
the second—the language and conversation of the prisoners—I should 
fear that it is very bad; very bad indeed. Coarseness and indecency 
are characteristic of the Spanish poor; with all their many virtues, 
their language is, to those who understand the real meaning of the 
words used, quite fearful from its obscenity. 

For the most part the officials, viz. doctor, chaplain, and sixteen 
warders, live in or close to the prison. 

As I passed out, our course lay through a room where some thirty 
were plying “fancy trades ;” the fancy-baskets, which they offered for 
sale, were beautifully made; another made toys for children, and so on. 
One old, grey-headed, most astute-looking man, very respectably dressed, 
was getting up with his colours hard by, and his tiny crow’s quili 
pen in hand, one of those boards used as advertisements by the printer 
of cards, bills of lading, and the like, whereon are blended, running 
into one another, whole, and half-hidden, every sort of cheque, private 
card, and similar documents. This man had before him specimens of 
different handwritings and language, English, Spanish, Russian, &c., 
and the way in which he had imitated them showed in a moment what 
his offence had been. I turned to the Governor, with a look of inquiry. 
“ Falsifieador” (forger), said he, sotto voce, as we walked away. I 
returned, and bought for $2 one of these specimens, the man asking 
for a specimen of my handwriting, in order to make some new English 
imitations, and for my name in order that he might emblazon it, 
against my next visit, on the board, or “ picture,” as he called it, 
which he had done, with the words “ Dedicated to Mr. so-and-so, by 
so-and-so, of Prison.” 

He took real pride in his work, and executed it most beautifully. 
The cost of this article, as he truly said, is $4 in the trade. 

As we passed into the last court of the prison, we had a view of the 
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prison pets; here, a poor lad, from his lone charcoal-cutting hut in 
the wild Sierra, a child of ten years old, had brought his father a wild 
mountain fox, which strained at the leash, and darted about in all 
directions ; here, a tearful-faced, dark-eyed girl had brought a tiny 
cage of birds; others their fruit and vegetables, little pledges to the 
minds of these poor fellows, we must hope, of a love still deeper than 
that of their suffering relations, and reminding us to regard them and 
their sins and sufferings with deep compassion when we think of their 
bad bringing up, their strong passions, their utter lack of mental or 
moral culture. To many of these men, even from early childhood, 
evil has become their good; they know not their right hand from their 
left. 

I must leave the reader to form his own conclusions as to a 
Spanish convict establishment; to me it appears, in theory, very good ; 
in practice, fair. And when one considers the fearful state of neglect 
in which Spanish convicts were left, a few years ago, to rot in their 
dungeon, the fact of the convict establishments having arrived, despite 
all the wars and misgovernment to which the country has been sub- 
jected, at their present state, appears to me a good omen for Spain ; 
a presage that, though to the superficial observer there is nought but 
“strife and debate,” yet that an undertide of real good is flowing 
through the length and breadth of the land. 
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fer Dearest Sor. 


Cuarter XXXIX, 


WELcomeE as he ever was, Tom Reed was perhaps never so anxiously 
looked for as on the present occasion. Kate felt that he could dis- 
entangle the ravelled skein of her affairs; that he only could deal with 
Trapes; and his tact so manipulate the difficulties with which her 
relations to Galbraith bristled, as to effect a fair division of the pro- 
perty she hoped to prove her own, without letting Galbraith know her 
identity till it was accomplished. 

Kate enjoyed the rare advantage of being in sympathy with her 
adviser. Generally an adviser is an enemy, whose opinions, ranged 
under a different banner from one’s own, are to be in some way cir- 
cumvented or twisted into accord with the advised; or, possessing 
sufficient weight to impose them upon the hearer, they are so often 
acted upon in an unwilling spirit as to neutralise their possible good 
effect. 

But there was a real accord between Tom Reed and the young 
widow; even when they differed, each knew that he or she .was 
thoroughly understood by the other. 

Fanny was of course in a state of unconcealable joy. She had 
stolen half an hour in the afternoon to compound a lobster currie for 
the late dinner or early supper at which Tom was expected. A low 
and mundane method of preparing for a lover’s reception, perhaps, in 
the reader’s opinion, but—ask the lover's ! 

The trains between Stoneborough and Pierstoffe were by no means 
patterns of punctuality, and the friends agreed not to expect Tom till 
quite half an hour after he was due. That half an hour was nearly 
exhausted, when their attention was diverted by the entrance of Mills 
with a note, an untidy note without an envelope, and fastened by a wafer. 
It was directed to T. Reed, Esq., in a very intoxicated-looking hand. 

“ This has just been brought by a boy from the Shakespeare Inn, 
ma'am, and he wants to know if Mr. Tom is come.” 

“Say he has not, but we expect him every moment,” replied 
Mrs. Temple, seanning the note critically. ‘This is from Trapes, 
no doubt.” 

“Don’t you think we might open it ?” insinuated Fanny, laying a 
couple of covetous little fingers on it. “It is all about yourself, of 
course. I really think you might read it Kate.” 

“You impatient puss! I think we might wait for Tom to read his 
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own correspondence. He will be here in a quarter of an hour if he 
comes at all.” 

“ Ah, Kate, that is a cruel ‘if’!” 

“ Never fear, Fan There, there is some conveyance stopping 
at the door. Here he is, and I shall run away!” 

“ Indeed, Kate, indeed you need not!” 

But Kate was gone. The next moment a hearty hug, a long, 
loving kiss, put everything and every one save the donor out of Fanny’s 
head. “It seems a hundred years since I saw you, my darling,” 
cried Tom, who, though looking a little thin and worn, was in high 
spirits and full of animation. “ You little, ungrateful, saucy coquette ! 
you are as blooming and bright as if I had been at your elbow all the 
time! Where is the pale cheek and tear-dimmed eyes that ought 
to show the sincerity with which you mourned my absence, and the 
severe mental arithmetic you exercised counting the days till I came?” 

“ Ah, Tom, I should have had a dash of uncertainty to reduce me 
to the proper condition of paleness and dimness. But I know you, 
and I am at rest;” a small responsive hug, and some half-uttered 
ejaculations interrupted, as may be imagined. 

“T see I do not go the right way to work to show what a valuable 
article I am!” cried Tom. 

“Tf you worried, or gave me any trouble, I should not care a straw 
about you,” said Fanny, with a pretty moan. 

“ Now let me call Kate, she is dying to see you.” 

“T think she might give us a few minutes more law.” 

“Oh, here, Tom, is a note for you!” cried Fanny, darting to the 
mantelpiece and taking it down. “lI believe it is from that strange 
man, Mr. Trapes.” 

“ Trapes !” echoed Tom, in much surprise. “ How does he know 
that I am here ?” 

“Oh, because—but I will leave Kate to tell everything. Just do 
look at the note!” 

“There! you may discount your rights, if you choose,” said Tom 
laughing, and handing the scrawled morsel of paper to her. 

“What a hand! What is that word ?” 
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“ ‘Seriously. 
“ Read it to me, dear Tom ?” 


“ «My dear Reed,—I am seriously ill, and cannot go to see you as I 
promised Mrs. T I feel as if I was near the end of the race, 
and nowhere! Look in on me, like a brick, to-morrow. Yours, 

“<G, Trares,’ 

“Tf Trapes knocks up, he will not last long,” said Tom gravely ; 

“but call Mrs. Travers. I long to hear all about everything !” 





“ Now tell me how you unearthed Trapes,” asked Tom. 
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They were sitting round the fire after dinner, Mrs. Temple having 
insisted on his refreshing himself before going into any discussion of 
business. 

“He came to the surface of his own accord,” she replied, and pro- 
ceeded to describe her encounter with him clearly and shortly, till she 
came to the part performed by Galbraith, where she broke down for 
an instant, paused, collected herself, and continued her narrative by 
a decided abridgment. ‘‘ When I was sufficiently recovered to walk 
home, Sir Hugh Galbraith was good enough to come part of the way, 
and I have not seen him since.” She then passed rapidly on to 
Trapes’s evening visit, and his remarkable boast: “I can produce the 
man who drew out the will, two or three months after Mr. Travers’s 
death ; and I can produce the man that employed him to do it!” 

“ This is very extraordinary,’ said Tom, when Kate ceased speaking. 
“If Trapes can make good his promise, of course your success is an 
accomplished fact. But I must warn you that my former acquaint- 
ance is given to the wildest romancing at times. Still, I believe he 
does know something of importance. One point, however, I must 
press upon you, Mrs. Temple: do not see this scamp any more— 
leave him to me.” 

“Most willingly and thankfully, dear Tom.” 

“Very well. Now, do you think he recognised Galbraith ?” 

“No; I do not think he did.” 

“ Mind,” continued Tom, “I don’t think it matters a straw whether 
he tells his tale to Galbraith or to you, if he can support it; for, of 
course, a man of Galbraith’s position and character would not for a 
moment hesitate about restoring your rights. All I want to make 
sure of before we stir in the matter is, to be prepared with irresistible 
proof. As things are at present, we should only be knocking our 
heads against the stone wall of a long lawsuit were you to move. 
However, you must leave Trapes to me.” There was a pause, during 
which Tom appeared lost in thought—a condition which Kate and 
Fanny respected too much to disturb. At last he roused himself, and 
assumed the attitude peculiar to Britons when about to dictate or 
domineer—that is, he placed himself on the hearth-rug, with his back 
to the fire. “It was a remarkable, though fortunate accident that Sir 
Hugh Galbraith came to your assistance. Is it permitted to ask what 
brought him to Pierstoffe just in the nick of time?” And Tom, with 
an air of comical solemnity, paused for a reply. 

Kate crimsoned even over her little ears, but answered steadily, 
though in a low voice, “No, Tom, you must not ask. I cannot tell 
you any fibs, so I would rather say nothing.” 

“ Ahem !—and in spite of this gallant rescue and unexpected ap- 
pearance—TI presume it was unexpected ?” 

“ Most unexpected !” she returned. 
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* You are determined to carry the war into the enemy’s country ?” 

“ Quite determined !” said Kate, rising and coming to the fire, where 
she leant against the chimneypiece, “if I can bring an overwhelming 
force to bear upon his position.” 

“Do you mean to say,” exclaimed Tom quickly, darting one of his 
keenest glances at the fair, downcast face before him, “ that you have 
any fresh cause for vengeance ?” 

“ For vengeance ? oh, no!” she returned, looking frankly into his 
eyes. “My opinion of Sir Hugh is changed for the better. It is 
for his sake as well as my own that I wish matters hurried on.” 

“You are incomprehensible!” he returned, less amiably than usual. 

“Then do not try to comprehend me,” she said, gently laying her 
hand on his arm, “but act as if the chapter of accidents had never 
brought Hugh Galbraith to lodge under my roof—continue to be my 
best friend as you have been.” 

“You generally make slaves of your friends,” replied Tom re- 
signedly. ‘However, I have not opened my budget yet. I saw Wall 
this morning. He had just had $ ’g opinion, and showed it to me. 
He considers that there are grounds for taking criminal proceedings 
against Poole.” 

“ And will Mr. Wall arrest him, then ?” asked Kate anxiously. 

“No. He would in the first instance summon Poole to answer 
the charge of having wilfully perjured himself by swearing that he 
was present when Mr. Travers executed the second will. But, as 
nothing could be done till Monday, I advised his waiting my return 
before he took any step, thinking there might be something in your 
idea that Trapes could give us information that would implicate Ford.” 

“And he can, depend upon it, Tom!” said Kate thoughtfully. “I 
dropped a hint that perhaps his information might be more valuable to 
Mr. Ford than to me, and I saw his countenance change unmistakably.” 

“ You should be exceedingly cautious what you let out toa man 
like Trapes,” returned Tom. “There is no telling what mischief he 
might make of anything—or nothing.” 

“Ido not think I did my cause any harm by my remark, but it 
certainly affected Mr. Trapes.” 

“Well, I shall probably find out to-morrow. Iam not sorry the 
poor devil is obliged to keep his room. Men of his type are 
always easier to manage when they feel the grip of their proprietor 
upon them! Do you know, I have always been sorry for Trapes. 
He was a very pleasant, good-natured fellow once, seven or eight 
years ago—never quite free from a dash of the blackguard, but would 
perhaps have kept right if he had fallen into better hands.” 

“Perhaps,” said Kate doubtingly. “Yet I imagine, if we could 
open such a man’s head or heart, and look at the works as you do 
at your watch, we should find some weak or imperfect mechanism— 
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some faulty bits in which the tempter can insert the point of his 
wedge.” 

“ Still, with different influences, he might have been a different man.” 

Kate, gazing at the fire, made no reply. 

“The long and short of it is,” said Fanny, with sly gravity, “he 
had not your adamantine firmness, Tom! At any rate,” with a plea- 
sant, almost tender smile, “ Kate and I are inclined to believe that 
the mainspring of your heart’s machinery works true and steadily.” 
To which Tom’s appropriate reply was a good, honest kiss, despite 
Kate’s presence. 

She smiled, and naturally inquired, “ What have you two dear 
friends decided upon ?” 

“You mean as regards a joint establishment?” asked Tom. “I 
cannot get a distinct reply from your undecided assistant. I wanted 
her long ago to give a month’s warning, and take another situation. 
I am glad to have a chance of pleading my cause before you, Mrs. 
Temple. As matters stand at present there is no reason why Fanny 
should not take me for better for worse, say,—come! I will be rea- 
sonable—this day fortnight! Meantime you might advertise the 
bazaar. You will easily dispose of it. Come, join us in London, be 
on the spot to enact the importunate widow, and make life a burden 
to old Wall! Come, now, like a brace of angels, say ‘Done!’ and we 
will arrange preliminaries before we sleep to-night.” 

“There is no particular reason why Fanny should not marry you,” 
said Kate thoughtfully ; “but I cannot leave Pierstoffe! This is not 
the most agreeable life to me nevertheless ; I will not break up the 
little home I have made till the question Iam about to raise is settled ; 
then I shall in any case make a change.” 

“ There !—I told you so,” said Fanny; “and as long as Kate keeps 
in this stupid, odious, disagreeable shop, I will stay with her. You 
don’t think I am of much use, I suppose,” a little querulously ; for, 
though true to her friend, poor Fanny’s heart had leaped with delight 
at the picture presented of going to live with Tom in London; “ but 
I know Kate could not live without me, at least not comfortably— 
could you, Kate ?” 

‘No, indeed!” heartily. “Tom, will you think me very selfish ? 
Leave Fanny with me just a little longer. I feel we shall soon know 
something more of this will,—and—I do not know why, but I am 
very sad and fearful.” She held out her hand, and her rich, soft 
voice faltered. 

“My dear Mrs. Travers, you are our first consideration. It is a 
bargain. This case is postponed till this day month, when a decree 
will be given.” 


“Thank you, dear Tom. And now Fanny will entertain you. I 


feel weary and headachy, so will go to bed.” 
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The next morning, after breakfast, Tom Reed announced his inten- 
tion of going to see Trapes at once. 

“ Yes, do, Tom,” said Mrs. Temple; “we can do nothing until we 
know what he has to reveal.” 

“ Well, I shall go to church,” remarked Fanny. 

“ And I will escort you there,” added Tom. “ Will you come ?” 
addressing Kate. 

“ No, it would be a mockery. I could not attend to what was 
going on. I am too much on the stretch to know about Trapes. I 
shall pray at home.” 

Tom and his fiancée set out accordingly, and Kate bore the lonely 
waiting as best she could. Seated near the fire—her eyes fixed on 
the red coals, her thoughts roaming far and near—trying to picture 
to herself the effect of her claim upon Hugh Galbraith’s temper 
and character, to recall the various indications of his nature which 
she had noticed, and from them to decide how he would take the 
final revelation. “I have done nothing wrong—nothing he has any 
real right to be angry with; yet will he not think that I ought to 
have told him the truth when I first refused him? But then, I never 
thought we should meet again. I never dreamed that I could care 
about him. I have such an extraordinary longing to vindicate my 
real self—the self he so doubts and despises—before he knows the 
truth; and if I do, how will he act? At present, he has some 
romance about mein his head, practical and imaginative as he is; how 
will it be when he knows who I really am? Will he shrink from the 
plebeian adventuress? He is very prejudiced; but he can love! 
Half-past twelve. Tom is having a long talk with that dreadful 
man. I earnestly hope I shall not have to prosecute any one.” 

Ina few minutes more, Fanny came back. 

“ Oh, how glad I am to see you! Iam dreadfully in the blues.” 

“Then it would have been much better for you to have been at 
church with me. The dean of some place preached such a splendid 
sermon !—made me feel as if I should like to clap some parts. The 
church was so crowded ; lots of the county people were there. I saw 
Lady Styles and some ladies in the rector’s pew. They put a strange 
gentleman into ours—a very elegant personage, I assure you. He 
was most attentive to me, and was good enough to offer me part of my 
own hymn-book! I don’t think he imagined I looked sufficiently 
dignified to be even part proprietor of a pew. I found him 
there, and I left him there, for I came out quickly, hoping to find 
Tom.” 

“ He has not yet returned,” said Kate languidly ; “ and as to your 
elegant neighbour, you had better see if your purse is safe! High- 


class pickpockets generally attend the preaching of eloquent divines— 
at least, in London.” 
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“ How disenchanting,” cried Fanny, feeling rapidly in her pocket. 
“ T thought he was an earl at least; not even disguised.” 

It was considerably past their usual dinwer hour when Tom 
reappeared. 

“ T think you are right,” said he to Kate. ‘ He knows something 
of importance ; but he is ina curious mood. Though well disposed to 
you, his ramshackle conscience seems to suggest some scruple about 
disclosing what he knows. He is in a state of great debility, and 
penniless ; though I can see by the condition of his wardrobe that it 
is not long since he was flush of cash. He had been drinking very 
hard; and now he has an extraordinary craving to go back to town 
with me. I shall indulge him, and settle him under Mrs. Small’s care 
for a few weeks, at any rate; he will then be safe, otherwise we 
shall lose him.” 

“But, Tom, this will cost you a quantity of money ?” 

* Not so very much; and when you have floored Sir Hugh, you 
shall repay me.” 

“ Then, shall you take this man with you to town to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, by the eight o'clock train. Nothing later will suit 
me.” 
“ And you have gathered nothing of what Trapes really knows ?” 

“ Nothing; or next to nothing. However, be sure of this, that I 
shall never relax my hold of him till I do know.” 

“ Thank you, dear Tom. And you believe it is not all talk, his 
boasted knowledge ?” 

“Tdo. The fellow has the secret, whatever it is.” 


CuHapter XL. 


Tuis same Sunday evening settled down with the orthodox Sabbath 
gloom at Weston. Sir Marmaduke Styles’s preserves were known to 
be well stocked, and his lively partner had a certain undercurrent of 
good nature in her gossip that gave her popularity in the minds 
of her kinsfolk and acquaintance. The autumn parties at Weston 
were therefore not to be despised; and when Galbraith so suddenly 
deserted his friend Upton, the latter, having lost the incentive Hugh’s 
company would have lent to an excursion in the wild West of Ireland, 
applied for extension of leave, and availed himself of Lady Styles’s 
renewed invitation. 

The household being conducted on the country type, dinner was 
celebrated on Sundays at half-past six instead of half-past seven— 
why, it would be difficult to explain, as the alteration gave no help 
to the well-disposed servants who wished to attend evening service ; 
but as it inconvenienced all parties, the arrangement probably fulfilled 
its end: at any rate, in keeping up the custom, Lady Styles expe- 
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rienced the conscious app:oving glow that ought to wait on self- 
sacrificing christianity. 

The ladies had assembled in the drawing-room after dinner. It 
wa” a small party; three or four, besides the hostess, lounged com- 
fortably round a glowing fire of wood and coal. 

“T have heard the Dean preach better than to-day,” Lady Styles 
was saying; “he had not his usual fire and go.” 

“ A country congregation is perhaps refrigerating,” remarked the 
Honourable Mrs. A: . 

“Ha, ha, ha! I assure you Pierstoffe considers itself peculiarly 
intelligent or intellectual.” 

‘There is a great difference between the terms, dear Lady Styles,” 
said Miss Brandon, a handsome woman in the earliest period of the 
“turn of the leaf,’ who knew and could do nearly everything, save 
how to make a fortune, or pick one up, and who had a sort of 
relative’s right to be at Weston in the autumn. 

“A distinction without a difference, I suspect, Cecilia; at any rate, 
there was a very full attendance. I saw all the principal tradespeople 
there, except my rara avis of the Berlin Bazaar; but her friend 
and partner represented the house. By-the-way, if I am not much 
mistaken, they put Colonel Upton into her pew. I wish he could see 
the young widow. I should like to know his opinion of her.” 

“You must know,” said Miss Brandon, in reply to an inter- 
rogative elevation of Mrs. A——’s eyebrows, “ Lady Styles has a sort 
of ‘ réve de quinze ans’ about two women who keep a fancy bazaar 
here. They certainly appear very distinguished compared with the 
Pierstofie standard, but I think their elegance would pale beside 
Madame Elise’s or Howell and James’s young ladies. Their principal 
charm consists of a mystery which the joint efforts of Lady Styles and 
Doctor Slade have failed to elucidate.” 

“Doctor Slade!” cried her ladyship ; “ pray do not imagineI am a 
gossip like him. His gossip is of the commonest type—mere surface 
sweepings to amuse his lying-in women with.” When speaking 
warmly Lady Styles was not always limited by sensitive delicacy in 
her phraseology. ‘He always imagines the most commonplace 
solution even to the most piquant mysteries. He has no grasp of 
mind, no real experience of the world.” 

“Doctor Slade is the man in a shirt frill, who is dining here 
to-day ?” put in Mrs, A 








“Yes; and what an enormous time they are sitting,” continued the 
hostess. ‘ Barnes,” to the butler, who appeared with tea, “have you 
taken coffee to the gentlemen ?” 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

“Tt is always the case; that man always keeps Sir Marmaduke. 


He has a lot of old stories which Sir Marmaduke is accustomed to 
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laugh at, and likes to hear over and over again. But for all that he 
is clever as a medical man. I believe his treatment of Sir Hugh 
Galbraith was masterly—he had concussion of the brain, compound 
fracture of the arm, various contusions, and I do not know what 
besides, and in two months he was nearly well. By-the-by, he—Gal- 
braith I mean—lodged at my charming widow’s, and I believe he 
never saw her but twice all the time he was there, she is such a 
prudent, dignified creature. Ah, here they are at last. Colonel 
Upton, did they not put you in the Berlin-wool pew at church to-day ?” 

“T cannot say,” he returned, coming over and sitting down at the 
opposite side of the ottoman on which Lady Styles, in the splendour of 
her dinner-dress, was spread out. “I saw no Berlin wool there, only 
avery pretty, piquant little girl. Whois she? The rector’s daughter ?” 

“Nothing of the kind. Do you not remember, when you were last 
here, coming with me to the Berlin bazaar and buying a purse, and 
how disappointed you were because you could not see your friend 
Galbraith’s landlady ?” 

“Yes, very well.” 

“Then the pretty girl is the assistant at the bazaar. I wonder 
why Mrs. Temple was not there. Perhaps she has gone away 
again.” 

“ Has she been away lately?” asked Upton carelessly, as he helped 
himself to sugar. 

‘She was in London about a fortnight ago.” 

“Tam really sorry to miss seeing this object of your speculations,” 
said Upton meditatively, while he stirred his tea. “I suppose she 
often runs up to town ?” 

“No, scarcely ever. At the change of seasons—and r 

“This last expedition of hers,” struck in Doctor Slade, “ was rather 
disastrous—she had her pocket picked, and lost five pounds.” 

“ You don’t say so, Doctor ; are yousure? She has never mentioned 
the matter to me.” 

“Oh, I am quite correct, I assure you. I met little Miss Fanny, 
with a face of woe, going to the post-office for an order to 
replace it.” 

“ Really I am quite sorry for her,” said Lady Styles. 

“A serious loss for a Berlin bazaar,” remarked Upton. “ Pray, 
when did it occur?” 

“ About three weeks ago. Why? Did you hear anything of it?” 

“ No——nothing,” slowly and thoughtfully. 

“TI do protest, Willie,” cried Lady Styles, with much animation, 
“I believe you know more than you say. Perhaps you were the pick- 
pocket yourself—just to get an introduction? Do make a clean 
breast of it !” 


Upton laughed. “Ihave not your acute curiosity about this fair 
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shopwoman,” he said, and he relapsed into silence, though an amused 
smile lingered on his lip and in his eyes. 

“Come, Doctor,” said Sir Marmaduke, who was setting forth the 
chessboard, “‘ you must give me my revenge to-night.” 

The Honourable Mrs. A—— and Miss Brandon, followed by two 
or three young men who completed the party, sauntered to the 
music-room, whence the sound of sacred songs soon issued. 

“ Pray, Lady Styles,” said Upton, interrupting a rambling, highly- 
coloured version of the quarrel between Galbraith’s sister and her 
husband,—“ pray what became of your nephew, John? I remember 
thinking him such a fine fellow when I used to meet him here 
ages ago.” 

“My nephew John!” repeated Lady Styles, in a tone of high- 
pitched surprise. ‘“ What put him into your head? He has disap- 
peared I do not know how long. He was a nice creature once. All 
you scamps are. But he went to the bad completely ; cost his mother 
a heap of money, and died abroad—D. T., I believe.” 

“ Did he not marry ?” 

“ Well, I am not sure. I think it was doubtful.” 

“T heard he did.” 

“ There were all kinds of reports; but I am sure I have not heard 
his name, nor any mention of him, for twenty years.” 

A pause, which was broken by Upton. 

“Tf you will give me a mount, I think I will ride over to Pierstoffe 
and reconnoitre the Berliners.” 

“ My dear boy, let me drive you over.” 

“No, my gracious cousin, I prefer doing the part of a single spy. 
You shall then have the benefit of my pure, unsophisticated impres- 
sions.” 

“Very well, you shall have my groom’s horse ; it is the best in the 
stable.” 

But the next day was wet—not pertinaciously wet—what our 
northern relatives call “an even down-pour,” though sufficiently moist 
to check Colonel Upton’s fancy for a solitary ride. 


It was the Wednesday after Tom’s visit he had sent a hasty line 
announcing his safe arrival with his precious charge, and Mrs. Temple 
had resigned herself to an interval of patient waiting. The shop was 
empty, and ‘anny had retired into the shop parlour, in order to trim 
a new straw bonnet in the latest fashion. Fanny sang to herself ina 
subdued tone. 

Her heart was very light. She was not without sympathy, sincere 
Sympathy, with Kate’s depression ; nevertheless, her own prospects 
were so sunny that for the moment she doubted the possibility of 
serious sorrow. All would come right for Kate also, and that delin- 
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quent Galbraith, whom she could not help liking. She could give him 
plenary absolution too. 

“Miss Fanny,” said Mills, coming in, with the well-known curl on 
her mouth, which indicated distrust of and contempt for the world in 
general. ‘‘'There’s a gentleman—leastways he has spurs and a whip 
—wants to see you.” 

“To see me? Who is he, Mills?” 

“T dunno, miss; a pickpocket for all I know. You had better 
not ” But Mills’s wise counsels were cut short by the appearance 
of the individual in question, whom Fanny, had she been left to her 
unassisted conclusions, would have considered a distinguished-looking 
man. Prompted by Mills’s doubts, she fell into a state of fear and 
confusion. Was he an emissary of Ford sent to discover and annoy 
Kate? Was he a detective despatched by Galbraith’s lawyer, with the 
uncanny prescience of his tribe, to find out what was going on? She 
stood up, bonnet in hand, looking prettily bewildered. . 

“T beg your pardon,” said Upton, for he was the intruder. “I 
understood you were at home, and that I might enter.” 

Fanny, still holding her bonnet, which was filled with blond lace, 
ribbon, and flowers, made a little, nervous curtsey, while Mills offi- 
ciously dusted the chiffonier. There was an instant’s pause, broken 
by Fanny's saying, in an accent of unmistakable surprise, “ You 
wished to see me ?” 

“TI do,”’—a glance at Mills, who, finding no further excuse for re- 
maining, departed with a portentous frown to Fanny. 

“T took the liberty,” resumed Upton when they were left alone, 
“to look into your prayer-book when you left your seat last Sunday. 
A great liberty, I acknowledge; yet you must allow the temptation 
to ascertain my charming neighbour’s name was a powerful motive,” 
concluded Upton, with an insinuating smile. 

“Well,” exclaimed Fanny. 

“You left your prayer-book behind you,” drawing it from his 
pocket. “I confess, then, to having opened it, and read this inscrip- 
tion.” He pointed to the flyleaf as he spoke, whereon was written, 
“ John Aylmer to his wife Catherine, Gangepore, August, 1836.” 

Fanny's eyes dilated as she gazed upon it with doubt and dread. 
“‘T am going to be cross-examined,” she thought, ‘“‘and I shall make 
a mess of it.” 

“T see,” said she, looking blankly up in her interrogator’s face 
“ And what then ?” 

“Have I the pleasure of speaking to Miss Aylmer ?” said Upton 
blandly. 

“No, no, my name is not Aylmer!” cried Fanny, breathless. 

“ My reason for asking,” continued Upton, “is that a distant rela- 





tive of mine of that name died in India, I imagine somewhere about 
hat date,” laying his finger upon it. 
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“ His relative indeed!” was Fanny’s mental commentary. “I am 
sure I know nothing about it,” she said aloud. “The book is not 
mine. It was quite by accident I used it. I know nothing about 
it. I——” stopping in confusion. 

«* What is your name, may I ask ?” 

“Oh, Jenkinson,” cried Fanny, with a desperate determination not 
to tell the imagined detective a word of truth. 

“ Perhaps the lady who—who keeps the shop could tell me some- 
thing about these names,” persisted Upton. 

“No, indeed she could not,” said Fanny, resolving at all risks 
to shield Kate from the terrors she was undergoing. “And you had 
better not see her. She is very clever, and would see through you in 
& moment.” 

“That is quite possible,” exclaimed Upton, a good deal surprised ; 
but while he spoke Fanny’s blond lace fell to the ground, and the 
gallant Colonel hastening to restore it, contrived to entangle the deli- 
eate fabric in his spurs. 

“Oh, dear,” cried Fanny, crouching down to rescue her treasure. 
Upton stood tolerably still, but as Fanny bent round he could not 
help half turning to watch the pretty, troubled face. ‘“ Pray stand 
steady,” she exclaimed, “or you will tear it. I thought it was your 
work to get things out of tangles, instead of into them.” 

“ My work!” echoed Upton, greatly puzzled. “ What do you take 
me for then?” 

“Oh, I think I know very well! You fancy Iam a simple country- 
girl, but I can guess what you are—at least, I think I can!” with 
<lignity and triumph. 

“TI suppose a long course of regimental drill leaves its stamp on 
a fellow?” said Upton, good-humouredly. 

“Regimental, indeed!” cried Fanny, with indignation. “That 
will not do.” 

“T see I have offended in some way,’ returned Upton insinuat- 
ingly. “And I assure you I have but two motives in my visit: first, 
a strong wish—irresistible, I confess—to make your acquaintance ; 
secondly, a sincere desire to know the history of this prayer- 
book.” 

‘He has the impudence to pretend he is smitten with me,” 
thought Fanny wrathfully. “I consider it altogether unwarrant- 
able,” she said aloud, “ your coming here to try and find out things 
from me! I daresay you thought you had an easy case, but 
Fanny had warmed up, and was now reckless of consequences. 

“Will you be so very good as to say for whom you take me?” 
asked Upton, with grave politeness. 

“A detective of some kind sent by x 

A -burst of good-humoured laughter from Upton arrested any im- 
prudence into which Fanny might have hurried. 
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“Tam infinitely flattered,” he said, drawing out his card-case. 
“ Allow me to introduce myself.” 

“Colonel Upton,” cried Fanny, glancing at the morsel of paste- 
board he held forth, while a quick blush spread over cheek and brow. 
“Tam so surprised! Are you Sir Hugh Galbraith’s friend we used 
to write to for him ?” 

“The same. And I must say such a premium on breaking an arm 
as your secretaryship, is a temptation to fracture one’s bones I never 
foresaw.” 

“Tam afraid I spoke very rudely,” said Fanny, with evident con- 
trition ; “ but I felt so sure you were a detective—though now I see 
you are quite different.” 

“ At any rate, you have taught mea lesson of humility I shall not 
soon forget,” returned Upton pleasantly. “Perhaps you will have no 
objection to give me some information about the prayer-book, now 
you know whoI am ?” 

“Tndeed I must not—I mean I cannot!” And Fanny stopped, 
fearful of having committed herself. 

“ Of course I have no right to press you,” returned Upton, noting 
the change of phrase. 

* But wait,” cried Fanny, anxious to atone for her scant courtesy ; 
* T will call Kate—Mrs. Temple—and you can ask her. Pray sit down.” 

So saying, she rushed into the shop. “Do come, Kate. There is 
Colonel Upton asking all sorts of questions about your old prayer- 
book. And I have been so rude! I thought he was a detective. 
Was it not dreadful? Pray go to him, and I will stay here.” 

To Kate’s hasty, astonished queries Fanny could only reply, “ It ds 
Colonel Upton—do go and speak to him.” 

Thus urged, Kate went into the parlour and stood face to face with 
the supposed detective. 

There was a nameless something, a gentle, composed dignity in her 
bearing that Upton at once recognised, and his own manner changed 
insensibly. He rose and stood silent, while he gazed keenly at the 
fair, quiet face opposite him. 

“T have to thank you for restoring my prayer-book,” said Kate, 
taking the initiative. 

“Tt is yours, then? May I ask if this ‘John Aylmer,’ whose name 
is written here, is any relation or connection of yours? Do you know 
anything of him, in short ?” 

Mrs. Temple did not reply instantly. She paused, gazing earnestly 
at her interrogator. “ May I ask why you inquire ?” she said at length. 

“ Because I had a relative of that name in India at this date; in- 
deed, to the best of my belief, he was in this very place ”—pointing 
to the inscription. “ He is dead, and I have heard nothing of him 


for years. Yet I should like to know if you can give me any traces 
of him or his family.” 
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“And you were related to a John Aylmer?” said Mrs. Temple. 
“How? In what degree?” 

“That I can hardly say,” returned Upton smiling, and looking in 
vain for an invitation to sit down, for he was greatly struck by Mrs. 
Temple’s appearance and manner. “I never could thread my way 
through the maze of cousinly degrees.- But the man I mean was a 
nephew of Lady Styles, and she is a second or third cousin of my 
father: so you see we are all cousins together. It has roused my 
memory and my curiosity to find his name in the prayer-book Miss 
Jenkins left behind.” 

“A nephew of Lady Styles,” repeated Mrs. Temple in much sur- 
prise, not hearing the conclusion of his sentence. 

“Then you know something of this defunct kinsman of mine ?” 

“Whatever I may know, Colonel Upton,” she returned decidedly, 
though not uncivilly, “I do not feel at liberty to tell you now, at any 
rate, so you must ask me no more questions.” 

“Certainly not, if you put it in that way,” said Upton, bowing 
and handing her the prayer-book. ‘“ However, I fancy you put a 
slight emphasis on ‘now.’ Pray, will you allow me to call again, 
when perhaps you will be at liberty to tell me a little more ?” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Temple, a sweet, arch smile softening the rugged 
monosyllable. “TI shall not be able to tell you for some time. “ But if 
you really care to hear, leave me your address, and I will write to you.” 

“Yes, I care very much, and will be greatly obliged by your 
taking that trouble. Perhaps you would be so good as to write my 
direction ?” 

Kate opened her blotting-book unsuspiciously, and traced the words 
as he spoke them—‘“ Colonel W. Upton, —th Hussars, Cahir, Ire- 
land ”—under his eyes. 

“ Not the first time I have seen your writing,” he said pleasantly. 
“T am almost sorry my friend Galbraith is able to manage his own 
correspondence—reading his letters has again become a difficulty, 
whereas——” He stopped abruptly, too genuinely good-natured not 
to regret having in any way disturbed Kate’s equanimity ; for, in spite 
of her strongest effort at self-control, a quick burning blush over- 
spread her cheeks, and even the stately, rich white throat that rose 
over the Quaker-like frill which adorned the collar of her dress. 

“T saw Galbraith in town the other day,” went on Upton hastily, 
“and he seemed all right. You must have taken capital care of him, 
Mrs. Temple! I really think I shall hunt here this season again, if 
only for the chance, should I be spilt, of falling into your hands.” 

“We could do very little for Sir Hugh Galbraith,” said Kate in a 
low voice, but recovering herself; “‘ Nature and his own servant seemed 
to accomplish everything.” 

She stopped, and Upton felt he ought to go, but preferred to stay. 
“JT was sorry to hear you had met with such a loss,” he continued, for 
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the sake of something to say. “ Have you found any trace of your 
purse yet ?” 

Again Kate coloured; this time with an acute feeling of annoyance. 
Galbraith must have spoken somewhat freely of her to this chum of 
his; and the care and delicacy with which he seemed to guard their 
intimacy, and which had always touched her, must have been in some 
degree a sham. “I have not,” she returned coldly, adding, with a 
sort of haughty humility, “although, as you are no doubt aware, Sir 
Hugh Galbraith did his utmost to assist me!” 

“ Did he ?” exclaimed Upton, with such unmistakable surprise that 
Kate instantly felt she had made a false move. “Ah, he is not a 
bad fellow, Galbraith,” continued Upton, “though he seems rather 
a rough customer. Well, I am afraid I have trespassed too long on 
your time, Mrs. Temple. I must bid you good-morning ; and you will, 
when it suits yourself, give me the history of the prayer-book ?” 

“T will, Colonel Upton. Meantime will you grant me a fayour ?” 

“Tt is granted,” said the Colonel gallantly. 

“Then, if you have not mentioned this matter of the prayer-book 
to Lady Styles, pray do not. She is one of my best friends here, but 
you can imagine the effect of such partially-admitted knowledge as 
mine upon her. I should not be able to call myself or my shop or 
anything else my own till all was revealed.” 

“«Gad, she would hunt up the scent like a bloodhound,” cried 
Upton laughing. “No, no, Mrs. Temple, that would be too bitter a 
revenge even for having been taken for a detective. Your charming 
young friend owes me some reparation. Pray tell her so, with my best 
respects. So good-morning, Mrs. Temple, and aw revoir—for I have 
a strong presentiment that we shall meet again !” 

With a low bow, Upton retired, leaving Kate still standing in deep 
thought. No, Galbraith had not made her a topic of idle talk. She 
had betrayed herself; but Upton, however he heard of her loss, knew 
nothing whatever of Galbraith’s communications with her in London. 

“Fanny,” she said, slowly returning to the shop, “did you ever 
tell Lady Styles that I had my pocket picked ?” 

“ No, indeed, I did not!’ 

“Then who did you tell ?” 

“ Not a creature: that is, yes!—now I remember it. The morning 
I was going for the post-office order for you, before you had told me 
not to tell any one, I met old Dr. Slade, and I told him!” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Temple. 

“ Was it very shocking ?” asked Fanny, in deep contrition. 

“No, never mind. Do you know, Fan, I quite like that Colonel 
Upton. I believe he is a gentleman.” 

“To be sure he is; and to think of my taking him for a detective ! 
I am sure I shall never look him in the face again.” 
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“You will not be obliged, I imagine,” said her friend. 


Meantime Upton strolled slowly towards the hotel where he had 
put up his horse, meditating more profoundly than was usual with 
him. ‘I believe I have a clue to the maze,” he thought. “ By 
George, I fancy Galbraith has caught it hot and strong !—that 
Mrs. Temple is just the kind of woman to inspire a great passion, and 
Hugh, in spite of his cold airs, the very man to feel one. What with 
his pride and hers—for she will stand no nonsense, I suspect—there 
will be the devil to pay. I am certain he forsook me, that day at 
H to go after her. Ay, it was the next morning he was going 
down to Scotland Yard ; it is as plain as that pretty little Miss Jenkins’ 
nez retroussé! Galbraith has had a squeeze: he had better go abroad ; 
change of air and scene is the best remedy; but to apply that 
nostrum in such a case, the plan would be to take a newlove. Ihave 
a great mind to offer a remedy to the fair widow in the shape of 
myself! I should not dislike making love to her at all. There is a 
world of undeveloped feeling in her eyes. What a ‘cheerful visitor’ 
I might make myself to Lady Styles if I were to sit down and treat 
her to a dish of my surmises and discoveries! But how did that 
Mrs. Temple come to possess poor Jack Aylmer’s prayer-book? I 
should like to ask Lady Styles more about him and his possible mar- 
riage—but no, I have promised silence, and will keep my word in 
the spirit as well as the letter.” 





Cuapter XLI. 


Tr Kate and Fanny, especially the former, waited with almost sicken- 
ing anxiety for news of Tom’s proceedings, they had at least the 
comfort of full faith in him. No doubts of his ardent friendship or 
his earnest action complicated their pangs of endurance, even when 
Wednesday and Thursday brought no tidings. 

In the meantime, Tom, who was overwhelmed with work on his 
own account, contrived to see Trapes every day, but without extract- 
ing any tangible information from him. He (Trapes), though re- 
covering, was feeble, and always spoke as if it was his intention to 
“make a clean breast of it as soon as he had settled a little business 
he had on hand,” or “as soon as he was able to go into the City to 
see a fellow he wanted to speak to.” 

‘Come, now,” cried Tom at last, “do you want to see Ford? for 
if it is that, I will call and tell him. I shall be passing his place this 
afternoon, and I suspect it will be some days before you are equal to a 
journey due-east.” 

To this, after some demurs, Trapes assented. “Don’t you let on 
that I have seen Mrs. Travers,” he urged. 
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“Of course not. Ford is not to know that she is in England.” 

“Ay, to be sure. Perhaps after all, Reed, I had better wait and 
write him a line.” 

“No, no, have him out here, and say your say! Then make a 
clean breast of it, and you will be ever so much better.” 

Tom was growing very anxious for Trapes’s revelations. He feared 
a relapse of low fever, or a sudden failure of intellect. He was evi- 
dently linked in some strange way with Ford; how, it was impossible 
to conjecture. Tom therefore made it a point to call at Ford’s office, 
and, on mounting the stairs, was struck by the evident increase of the 
ex-clerk’s business: various anxious-looking men—some with pocket- 
books, some with papers in their hands—were coming up and down ; 
the office-door was open, and several persons were speaking to the 
clerks or writing on slips of paper. 

In the middle of the office stood a very respectable-looking, gentle- 
manlike man older than Ford himself, evidently the manager. He 
seemed deeply engaged with an irate personage, whom he was 
endeavouring to soothe, and who held out an open letter. “TI see, sir, 
that letter is very conclusive,” he was saying, “but you need be 
under no apprehension.” 

“ The delay is most annoying!” returned the other—a young man 
got up in “country-gentleman” style. “You see he promises to 
procure me eight hundred pounds’ worth of Turkish Fives and Rus- 
sians, at once. Now, there was a fall of an eighth on Friday in 
one, and a sixteenth on Monday in the other, and he missed both 
opportunities !” 

“T really am not in a position to assert anything,” returned the 
manager. “I know Mr. Ford transacted business on the Stock 
Exchange on Friday and on Monday, but, being suddenly called 
away, he had not time to leave me full instructions. If you will call 
to-morrow, I shall, no doubt, be able to arrange matters to your satis- 
faction, and make the purchases you require. I shall have heard from 
Mr. Ford by that time.” 

“T hope so,” said the other. “It is altogether very extraordinary ;” 
and, with a running growl, he turned to leave, very nearly knocking 
against ‘Tom Reed, who now advanced. 

“Ts Mr. Ford away, then?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said the manager, looking sharply at his interrogator. 
“QObliged to run over to Vichy for a few days’ holiday ; but I shall 
be happy to do anything for you in his absence.” 

“Thank you,” said Tom. “I only wished to speak to him on a 
private matter.” 

“ Private,” repeated the manager, thoughtfully. “I think I re- 
member your coming here with Mr. Ford one day last spring.” 

“T did do so.” 


. “Then, perhaps, you would do me the fayour to call to-morrow, 
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either early or after five? You might—that is, I shall probably be 
able to tell you something of Mr. Ford’s movements.” He paused, 
and then added, “I should feel obliged by your calling.” 

“T will, then, but it must be nearer six than five,” returned Tom, 
feeling that the request was unusual. So saying, and placing his 
card in the chief clerk’s hand, he left the office. 

“T wonder ‘ wot’s up!” he pondered, as he rolled westward in the 
first cab he could find. ‘ There is something wrong with Ford! I 
wonder if he is gone mad? ‘There was a very suspicious glitter in 
his eye the last time we met.” So reflecting, he called to the driver 
to set him down in B Street, where he spent a few minutes in 
explaining matters to Mr. Wall. 

“Very well, Mr. Reed—very well,” said the lawyer, “ but I really 
begin to have serious doubts that this man Trapes knows anything at 
all! However, as Mrs. Travers seems content to await your rather 
tardy operations, I have no right to find fault. But, if I find you 
have nothing more tangible to communicate by Saturday, I really 
must summon Poole! That is our line, I am convinced.” — 

“No doubt, Mr. Wall, you will be all right in that direction ; 
meantime, I hope to bring you a lot of information by Saturday.” 
And Tom hurried off with more of hope in his manner than in his 
heart. It was too provoking to feel the goal almost within his grasp, 
yet evading his touch! 

The next day was excessively occupied ; and six o'clock had tolled 
from the great clock of St. Paul when Tom Reed ran hastily up the 
stairs to Ford’s office—those on the ground and second floors were 
already closed—and when he reached the door he met the manager 
just issuing forth. “I had given you up,” he said quickly, and in a 
different tone from that in which he had spoken the day before. 
“Pray step in.” 

Reed followed him. An old clerk was in the act of turning off the 
gas: “One moment, if you please,” said Reed’s conductor; “I want 
to speak to this gentleman. But you need not wait; I will give the 
key to the housekeeper as I go down.” 

The old clerk bowed and withdrew, and Tom could not resist a chill, 
creepy sensation, as if on the verge of a discovery—whether of a 
crime or a tragedy !—while his companion raked the fire together. 
and threw on some more coals, 

“ May I ask if you have known Mr. Ford long?” he asked, sitting 
down at one of the high desks. 

“Not very long, Mr. , returned Tom. 








“ Rogers,” said the other, gravely supplying the word. “My name 
is Rogers.” 


“Well, then, Mr. Rogers, I have not known Mr. Ford more than a 
couple of years.” 


“But you knew him when he was at Travers’s? My reason for 
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asking is, that I am exceedingly perplexed; and not knowing any 
friend of Mr. Ford’s to apply to (for he led a singularly isolated life), 
I was in hopes you might afford me some information. The fact is, 1 
fear he has committed suicide !” 

“Suicide!” cried Tom aghast. 

“Tam not sure. I will tell you the whole story; it will soon be 
noised abroad. I had thought him looking very wild and haggard for 
a few days, and on last Saturday was rather pleased to hear him say 
he would go over to Vichy for a week, just to recruit. There was 
really nothing to prevent him—no business I could not do; so he said 
he would leave me a power-of-attorney to sign cheques and letters, &c. 
On Monday morning, accordingly, he came in early, and transacted a 
good deal of business, gave me the power-of-attorney to act for him, 
and started off with one of those portmanteau-bags to catch the boat- 
express from London Bridge, saying as he went, ‘‘ You shall hear 
from me fully on two or three points towards the end of the week ;” 
and I thought no more of it. But on Tuesday evening I had occasion 
to go to the strong-box for some coupons, and to my great surprise I 
found all the Continental securities—Turkish and Egyptian bonds, 
and a few Americans—which I knew were safe there on Friday even- 
ing, had been removed—altogether between two and three thousand 
pounds’ worth. I confess I felt great uneasiness, not knowing Mr. 
Ford’s address; but, remembering his last words, I hoped the morn- 
ing’s post would bring me his promised letter. It did not; but in the 
afternoon, shortly before you called, I received from his housekeeper, 
a respectable, elderly woman, this long letter. 

“'This is very strange! Has he bolted, then?’ cried Tom. 

“Not in the ordinary sense. I do not feel at liberty to show you 
the letter,” continued Mr. Rogers; “ but it is to the effect that I am to 
use the power-of-attorney to settle his affairs ; that he has left ample 
funds to meet all claims upon him; that I am to act as his executor, 
for I shall never see him again in this life! I went up to his place 
last night, and found from the housekeeper that he had not taken any 
clothes with him, and that on Sunday night he had sat up late writing. 
On quitting the house he had said: ‘If 1 do not return on Wednes- 
day evening, send this letter’—which he gave into her hands— in 
the course of the next day to Mr. Rogers, which the housekeeper 
accordingly did.” 

“ An extraordinary affair!” exclaimed Tom Reed, rising and coming 
over to the desk at which the other was sitting. “Do you think it 
was his intention to commit suicide ?” 

“ia.” 

“‘T do not,” returned Iteed quickly. “His object is to escape.” 

“Escape what?” asked the other rather indignantly. “A more 
honourable, straightforward man never existed! Do you know any 
veason why he should fly the country ?” 
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“No, Mr. Rogers, I do not. I only judge from what you tell me. 
A man who is about to terminate his existence does not want a 
capital of two or three thousand pounds in the world he is going to!” 

“ Then you believe he removed all the foreign securities ?” 

“Yes; don’t you ?” 

“T do not know what to think. I hoped you might have known 
something of poor Ford’s real circumstances. He lived singularly 
alone. Ihave telegraphed to a brother of his in Lancashire, and have 
set the police on the track, so far as I know it.” 

“Tell me, Mr. Rogers, has a man called ‘l'rapes—a seedy, flashy, 
turfy-looking fellow. been in the habit of coming here occasionally ?” 

“ Not of that name,” he answered, “but decidedly of that descrip- 
tion. He called himself Jones. However, I daresay he went by 
various names. Yes, a fellow like what you describe has been in here 
now and then. Sometimes he would be here two or three times 
running, and would then disappear for a considerable period. Why, 
do you connect him with Ford’s disappearance ?” 

“T have a vague idea—mind, very vague—that he has something 
to do with it. Should I ascertain more, I shall let you know.” 

After some further desultory talk and conjectures, Reed took his 
leave, very much astonished at the result of his inquiries, and resisting 
as illogical the tendency of his imagination to connect Ford’s strange 
disappearance with Trapes, and Trapes’s alleged knowledge of the 
will. 

He was determined to lose no time in communicating his curious 
intelligence to Trapes, for he could not help feeling that it would 
affect his broken-down protégé strongly. But the editor of a morning 
paper is a slave to the thunder he wields, and it was past Trapes’s 
late breakfast hour before Tom could make his way to him next day. 

“He was very bad last night, sir,” said the landlady as she opened 
the door smiling, as she ever did upon the favoured Tom. “He had 
such severe spasms as it took near a pint of the best brandy before he 
came right, and then he begged and prayed, and cursed and swore, 
because I took away the bottle, so that, if my son had not been at 
home, I don’t know what I should have done. But he is as mild as 
new milk this morning, and I have given him a cup of fine, strong 
tea, but, bless ye, he won't taste a bit!” 

“Now, Mrs. Small,” said Tom sternly, “ Mr. Trapes must have no 
brandy without medical advice. Provide it at your peril. I will not 
pay for it, remember that !” 

He opened the door of the little sitting-room, and found Trapes— 
a pipe in his mouth, and Bell’s Life in his hand—leaning back in one 
chair, his feet elevated on another. 

** Well, so you never looked in last night,” he began in a querulous, 
growling voice. 
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“ My good fellow, I have brought you news enough to atone for 
any shortcoming. Your friend Ford has disappeared—decamped—is 
not to be found, in short.” 

Trapes started up, dropped his paper and his pipe, which smashed 
on the fender. “Bolted! What then! How the deuce did he get 
scent of what was brewing ?” 

“T know nothing of the whys and wherefores,” returned Tom. “I 
only know what his head clerk told me,” and he proceeded to repeat 
what he had learned. 

“ And has he smashed for a large amount ?” 

“JT don’t believe he has smashed at all. I believe no one has any 
interest in hunting him up, except his attached relatives—unless it’s 
yourself, Trapes—for I strongly suspect you could read the riddle.” 

“T am not so sure of that. But it’s an extraordinary move on the 
part of Ford. To be sure he threatened; but,” checking himself, 
“that is nothing to the point.” 

He suddenly lapsed into silence, picking up the fragments of his 
pipe in an absent, mechanical manner. “And that fellow Rogers 
thinks he has made away with himself?” 

Tom nodded, watching Trapes, who seemed from the changes of his 
countenance to be undergoing some mental struggle. 

“Well, whether he kas or not,” cried Trapes at length, with an 
oath, turning his face to Tom, “it seems as if his game was up, and I 
will make a clean breast of it!” 

Whereupon he launched into a long narrative, at the end of which, 
and some talk with his friend, Tom administered refreshment in the 
shape of cold beef and a judicious allowance of brandy-and-water. A 
cab was summoned, and ‘l'om Reed carried off his prize in triumph to 
Mr. Wall. 


Tt was not until the afternoon post on Saturday that Kate reaped 
the reward of her faith and patience. The letters were unusually 
late, and seeing a packet of considerable dimensions, Mrs.’Temple had 
the self-control to put it in her pocket till “closing time” set her free 
to plunge into its contents. Indeed, she felt she dared not commence 
its perusal until she was safe from the eyes of her customers. Then, 
with closed doors, and her faithful little friend by her side, she read 
the following particulars, which are here set forth free from Tom’s 
introductory and explanatory remarks. 

About the end of I*ebruary succeeding Mr, Travers’s death, Trapes, 
who had been suffering from a run of ill-luck, happened to pitch his 
tent—.e., take lodgings—in a small street off Gray’s-inn-lane, 
where a former acquaintance—a law-writer in very low circumstances, 
named Nicholls—managed to drag on a wretched existence. The 
poor fellow, moreover, was in a rapid decline, and Trapes, with the 
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queer, incongruous generosity which flecked his reckless, ignoble nature 
here and there, was kind to the sufferer and shared what trifling 
supplies he managed to pick up with him; in return, the consumptive 
scrivener was glad to divide any windfall that came to him. The 
partners were, however, reduced to great straits; when one day, as 
Trapes returned from an aimless, hopeless walk, the law-writer told 
him he had written to a former employer for help, and the employer 
had replied, promising a visit. 

“Now he cannot come and not leave a blessing behind,” said 
Nicholls. “He is coming this evening, and as he is uncommon par- 
ticular, and a bit of a prig, 1 think you had better keep out of sight ;” 
to which Trapes acceded. When the visitor had departed, Nicholls 
informed his friend that he had made him a present of a sovereign, 
and promised him a job of writing. 

“ Now I really am not equal to this,” said the poor scrivener ; “ but 
I saw that his mind was set on it, and that I should get very little 
out of him if I did not agree. So I thought we might do it between 
us, for you can write a legal fist; but I did not mention you, for it 
strikes me there’s some mystification in the matter.” 

In due time the “ job” was put in hands. It was to copy out and 
engross a will, simple and short, with blanks left for all names, sums 
of money, and dates. 

Some slight delay occurred in procuring parchment, &c. How- 
ever, the task was accomplished in the given time, but by Trapes, as 
Nicholls, in going to purchase the materials, caught cold, and was 
really incapable of holding a pen. The gentleman for whom the 
work was done seemed anxious for speed andsecrecy. He came him- 
self for the document, and was satisfied with the manner in which it 
had been executed. He seemed, Nicholls said, concerned to see 
him suffering so much. He paid liberally, and called twice again. 
On his second visit he found Nicholls on his death-bed, and Trapes 
saw him distinctly for the first time. Very few words passed between 
them. The employer expressed becoming sympathy with the em- 
ployed, bestowed an alms, and departed a couple of hours before the 
sufferer breathed his last, leaving no clue by which Trapes (had he 
wished it) could identify him. Nicholls had always carefully abstained 
from mentioning his name. 

But Trapes forgot all about him, and scrambled on through another 
jagged, ragged year, when accident threw him once more into 
Poole’s society, from whom he heard much gossip respecting his 
former acquaintance, Tom Reed; of his intimacy with Mrs. Travers 
(of which Trapes was already aware, forming his own conclusions 
thereon) ; also of the general upset in “The House” by the finding 
of a new will, and the disappearance of Mrs. Travers. This talk of 
wills did not recall any associated ideas to his muddy brains ; he only 
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chuckled with dull, gratified spite to think that Tom Reed was not to 
have his fortunes crowned by marriage with a rich, beautiful wido 
after all. , 

It was not till the previous spring that his curiosity and self-interest 
were roused by coming suddenly upon Tom Reed in evidently close 
and familiar conversation with the benevolent individual who had 
befriended Nicholls. 

His visit to Reed followed. Directly he became aware that Ford, 
formerly manager at “ Travers’s,” and the defunct scrivener’s employer 
were one and the same, a light broke in upon him; ease, indulgence, 
fortune, were in his grasp! “‘ That fellow Ford ” had of course been 
employed by the baronet, and the thieving rascals should pay for their 
villany by enabling an honest, well-disposed party (himself) to enjoy 
a little peace and comfort! With a glow of conscious virtue he pro- 
ceeded to expend a shilling of the sovereign requisitioned from Tom 
for permission to peruse the “last will and testament” of Richard 
Travers, Esq., late of St. Hilda’s Place, E.C., &c., &c. A glance at 
the document confirmed all his suspicions. It was his own work, 
written nearly three months after the death of the supposed testator ! 

A visit to Ford, and an immediate improvement in the appearance of 
the fortunes—but, alas ! not in the habits—of the lucky Trapes ensued. 
It was evident, even on his own showing, that he had extracted quan- 
tities of money from Ford, besides making life a burden to him. 

At last Ford rebelled, and declared that, rather than drag on suck 
an existence, he would give up the game, make a clean breast of it, 
and defy Trapes. 

This suggestion by no means suited that ingenuous individual. He 
therefore strove to collect all moneys due to him by hook or by crook, 
in order to give Ford time to cool and repent his rash intentions. 
With a view to turn what he would probably term “an honest penny,” 
he attended the Stoneborough races, and there victimised young 
Turner, who, not being able to pay up in full, in an unwary moment 
gave his address at Pierstoffe. Thither Trapes hunted him, and thus 
stumbled upon Fanny. He knew of her relationship to Tom, of her 
connection with Mrs. Travers, and once more he felt on the road to 
high fortunes ! 

Such were the principal facts contained in Tom’s letter. It must 
be added that a tardy sense of compassion for Ford seemed to have 
induced Trapes to refrain from speaking out until he could give him . 
some warning of the crash that was impending. 
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